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“BETWEEN TWO FIRES.” 


BY HENRY 


OMEONE quoted, in the course of the 
conversation, this familiar adage, as 
we sat out in the front porch after tea. 

“T once had a startling experience of being 
‘between two fires,’ and -it was one which 
will never be blotted from my memory, I 
assure you,” said my Cousin Anna, who was 
visiting us at the time. 

At our united solicitation, she related the 
incident. 

“When war was declared between the 
North and South,” said she, “I was a young 
girl living with my father near Perryville, a 
small village in the central part of Kentucky, 
and one that became quite widely known 
later on account of the battle which was 
fought in the vicinity. 

“My father was out of the State on impor- 
tant business, about the time of the battle, 
while I and a faithful old servant, Aunt 
Dinah, were the only ones left on the 
place. 

“T was looking daily for my father to 
return, and, when rumors of a battle began 
to arouse my fears, I anxiously awaited his 
coming, as you may readily imagine; for I 
did not know what to do—whether I should 
leave or stay, or where to go in case I had to 
leave. 

“There were such conflicting rumors, too, 
I did not know just what to believe. At one 
time, it was thought that a battle would be 
fought at Harrodsburg, some miles away, 
and then came the rumor that there would 
be no fighting at all, while in the meantime 
the soldiers were marching to and fro, and 
things were in the greatest confusion and 
turmoil, my thoughts being on a par with 
them. 

“Still my father did not come. I learned 
from him afterward that he could not pass 
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the Federal lines, and was even more uneasy 
than I, having heard that a battle was about 
to be fought in the vicinity of his home, 
and knowing how unprotected and helpless 
I was. 

“Early one morning, a neighbor came 
hurrying by on a wagon loaded with all the 
household chattels that could wet 
on it, and he told me tha must leg 
place at once, as the“troops w 
drawn into battle- “line, arta = 
soon begin. F 
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“T told him I would gather up hastily 
what things I could, and would follow him 
as soon as possible, if he thought it was 
dangerous for me to remain where I was. 

“ He advised me to go without delay, and, 
while he drove hurriedly off, I sent Dinah 
down to the thicket for the horse. 

“Marauders from both armies had seized 
on our stock until this ancient retainer was 
the only head that had been left us, and we 
had hidden him down in the thicket to keep 
him. 

“While she was gone, a small party of 
cavalrymen came galloping by, and I was 
told that I must leave the place at once. 

“Presently Dinah came back, breathless 
and the picture of consternation, saying that 
Old Bob, the horse, was nowhere to be found, 
and that, from tracks she had seen about the 
place, she thought the soldiers must have 
taken him away. 
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“There was no time for parley, so I told 
her that we would gather up what things we 
could carry ourselves, selecting the most 
valuable, and go as quickly as we could to a 
neighbor’s, who lived about a mile away, 
and get him to take us along with his small 
family to a place of safety, if he had not 
already gone, in which case we should have 
to walk until we had found someone else 
who could assist us. 

“T collected some papers which I thought 
might be valuable, and added to these all 
the trinkets and silverware we owned, which 
had been in hiding for quite a while, but 
which I was afraid to leave, as the house 
itself might be ransacked and burned and 
these things lost. 

“A few massive articles of silver, which 
my grandmother had once owned and which 
we prized as heirlooms, were too heavy for 
us to carry, and we threw these down in the 
well, as we thought that as safe a place as 
any in which to hide them, and as the water 
was quite deep. 

“The lighter articles, such as forks, spoons, 
some solid goblets, napkin-rings, etc., we 
put in our aprons; and, thus laden, we 
started out on our journey. 

“A dense and extensive woodland lay 
between us and our proposed objective point, 
and, when we had got about the midst of it, 
suddenly there came a shell shrieking over 
the trees and exploded not a great distance off. 

“ With a cry of terror, in which I joined, 
Aunt Dinah let go her apron and fell on her 
knees, her eyes almost starting from their 
sockets. 

**Oh, Miss Anna! Miss Anna! our time’s 
done come!’ she cried, wildly. 

“Get up! get up! and let us hurry on,’ I 
urged. ‘We are in no great danger while 
the shells fly so high,’ I added, encourag- 
ingly; and, taking heart of my enforced 
words of cheer, she hastily gathered up a 
few of her scattered valuables, and we both 
pressed on. 

‘Soon another sheil came shrieking over- 
head, and then another, while Dinah again 
fell on her knees, scattering the contents of 
her apron and trying to pray as well as her 
frightened senses would permit. 

“Once more I instilled into her trembling 
frame new courage, although my own supply 
was running extremely short, and we rushed 
onward. 
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“Presently a shell struck a tree not far 
from us and exploded with a frightful noise, 
and at this we both let fall our burdens and 
fell prone upon the ground. 

“When we found, much to our surprise, 
that neither of us had been fatally injured— 
or even hurt, for that matter—by the explo- 
sion, we once more snatched up a few things 
of those that had been dropped, and ran 
wildly in another direction. 

“Time after time, these frightful shells 
came hissing through the air, horrible mes- 
sengers of death; Dinah and I would shriek 
in unison and fall on the ground in a par- 
oxysm of terror, the contents of our aprons 
flying in every direction, believing that the 
fatal moment had come. 

“ How long we wandered helplessly in that 
dreadful woods, with the shells shrieking and 
hissing overhead and now and then exploding 
among the trees, I never knew: it seemed an 
age. 

“Once a piece of shell cut off a limb of a 
tree under which we crouched, and sent it 
crashing down almost at our feet, and there 
were several explosions quite near. 

“Finally we blindly managed to get out 
of range of those deadly missiles which the 
opposing forces were hurling at one another 
across this stretch of forest, and, after run- 
ning and walking until more dead than alive 
for miles over the open country, we overtook 
some fleeing inhabitants who were touched 
by our pitiable condition and took us along 
with them to a spot of safety. 

“We neither of us had a single thing left 
of the varied contents which we had piled 
into our aprons on starting out, but we were 
too thankful for the preservation of our lives 
to mourn this trivial loss. 

“When I look back on the scene, I can 
see a good deal that seems ludicrous in the 
occurrence; but it was far from being so 
then. I caneven laugh now at Aunt Dinah’s 
abject terror, as she would let the things 
tumble from her apron, and, falling on her 
knees, with only the whites of her eyes 
showing, cry out: 

“*Qh, Miss Anna! Miss Anna! 
done killed this time, sho’! 


we're 

“When I started out with Dinah on that 
memorable morning, my hair was a glossy 
black; but the next morning there were 
gray hairs in my head, and in a few months 
it had turned almost as gray as it now is.” 
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A MOUNTAIN PASS. 


ETTIGNE! What a complete disen- 
chantment for the traveler, who, after 
a horseback ride of several hours over 
the rough mountain-paths, suddenly catches 
a glimpse of the capital of Montenegro! 
“There it is!’ exclaims the guide, as he 
points with an air of pride to a heap of 
crumbling walls in the midst of a vast plain 
which is enclosed by a circle of black and 
naked mountains, frowning and gloomy. 
But where is the city? And you strain your 
eyes over the straggling thatched roofs, 
vainly endeavoring to discern the outlines of 
acity. But no—this is all. 
This is indeed the capital of that brave 
little kingdom, whose war-cry has so often 
sounded in Turkish ears. The prince who 


rules this rugged strip of country is 
the one who has proved such a formi- 
dable enemy to the powerful emperor 
of the Ottoman empire. Cettigne is 
composed: of two streets in the form 
of across; the principal one is formed 
by the extension of the road which 
leads from Cattaro. It terminates at 
the hotel, a clumsy edifice at the 
farthest end of the city. It is the 
exception to find in Cettigne a house 
of more than one story in height. 
They are, for the most part, low build- 
ings consisting of one large room 
which serves for sleeping-apartment, 
dining-room, kitchen, and stable. They 
are built of stone rough hewn and 
badly put together with clay—cement 
and plaster being apparently unattain- 
able. In many of these houses, the 
door does duty for a window, or the 


window for a door, as the case may be. 
The proprietors evidently did not think 
it worth while to make two openings 
where one could be made to answer. 
Cettigne contains about one hundred 
houses and one thousand inhabitants. 
The city is about three hundred metres 


long and one hundred wide. It con- 
tains only one monument of any 
importance—a small tower perched 
the side of a hill, which bears the 
sinister name of the Tower of Skulls: it 
was on this tower that the heads of the 
Turks killed in battle were exposed. There 
is a monastery built against an enormous 
mountain—the Lovchen: this is the resi- 
dence of the Bishop and spiritual head of 
the principality. And to-day the ruins of 
Bigliardo, the former palace of the princes, 
serve for a printing-office. 

The Bigliardo owes its name to the tre- 
mendous sensation produced in the city by 
the arrival of a billiard-table destined for 
Prince Danilo, predecessor of the present 
sovereign. Forty men were employed in 
transporting this object, of which the Mon- 
tenegrins guard a respectful remembrance. 
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The only building which suggests civili- has painted so many scenes from Monte 
zation is the palace. It recalls certain negrin life. 
bourgeois residences in the environs of Paris. This salon is filled with articles of inap- 
There is no architectural elegance. Imagine preciable artistic value—porcelains, bronzes, 
a huge pile composed of a fagade and two etc.—the greater part of which have been 
wings, surrounded on all sides by high walls. the offerings of wealthy Russian nobles, 
But the interior offers a complete contrast admirers of this valiant little nationality, 
to the outside. Let us enter the entrance- In one corner, on a table, stands a superb 
hall, ornamented with panoplies of arms: samovar in massive silver, the gift of the 
we mount a straight steep stairway which Slav committee to Prince Nicholas during 
leads to the grand salon, a vast square room his visit to Moscow, in January, 1869. On 
sumptuously decorated. The walls are cov- the right and left of the grand salon, are 
ered with Gobelin tapestry and the richest two others no less richly decorated. But, in 
Eastern draperies. On the right, hang the spite of the luxury which is displayed in 
portraits of Prince Danilo—the uncle and such profusion, one is conscious of the 
predecessor of Nicholas, the present ruler— absence of that artistic “Je ne sais quoi,” 
and of Princess Darinka, the widow of that graceful arrangement which lends such 
Danilo; on the left, are portraits of the an undefinable charm to a room. It is evi- 
Czar Alexander IT, of the Emperor and dent that Montenegrin taste cannot readily 
Empress of Austria, of the Vladikir Peter II, accommodate itself to the thousand charm- 
of Miko Petrovitch, the Montenegrin hero, ing trifles which often make a salon a marvel 
father of the reigning sovereign, also a por- Of refined elegance. 
trait.of Princess Milena, his wife. Almost As you penetrate further in the palace, 
all these are the work of Ozermak Czer- you are conscious of an impression difficult 
mack, the celebrated Tcheque artist, who to describe. On one hand, you feel that you 
are in a country quite removed from 
your ideas of civilization, and full of 
a certain charm and mystery. Barba- 
rism surrounds you on every side; the 
houses seem like huts as primitive as 
the customs of their inhabitants. On 
the other hand, in the abode of the 
sovereign, you find yourself in the 
midst of sumptuous apartments whose 
inmates express themselves in polished 
phrases which recall the best Parisian 
salons. French is the language of the 
royal family, even the youngest child- 
ren speaking it with perfect fluency 
and correctness. You had expected 
to meet, in this palace, half-civilized 
children of the mountains; and you 
find yourself in France, among people 
who eagerly interrogate you respect- 
ing the social and politicai events of 
the Parisian world. 

_ But now it is time to describe the 
inhabitants of the palace. 

Prince Nicholas Petrovitch Niegos 
is now about fortyeight vears old. He 
is a man of most polished and capti- 
vating manners. He is tall, well built, 
with strongly marked features, thick 
curling black hair, and very bright 
IN THE WILDERNESS. penetrating eyes. He wears a mus- 
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tache and side-whiskers, after the fashion of 
Alexander Il. His physical strength is 
prodigious, and he is celebrated as a superb 
rider and one of the best shots in the princi- 
pality. The prince wears the national cos- 
tume, consisting of a white woolen tunic 
with close sleeves, opening in front over a 
crimson vest, loose wide trousers of blue cloth. 
He wears the kapa, a sort of red toque 
bound with black silk. This is the costume 
of all Montenegrins, the only variation being 
in the quality and quantity of the embroid- 
ery which adorns it, and which varies accord- 
ing to the social position of the wearer. 

Prince Nicholas was educated in Paris, 
at the Lycée Louis le Grand, and is warmly 
attached to France. He married the daugh- 
ter of a voivode, or general-in-chief, Petro 
Vucovitch. Princess Milena Nicolawa is 
about fortythree years of age. Her features 
are remarkable for their purity and distinc- 
tion; her luxuriant golden-brown hair and 
velvety dark eyes lend an infinite charm to 
her face. Ten years ago, Princess Milena 
was considered the loveliest woman in the 
principality; but the cares of maternity— 
for she is the mother of ten children—have 
somewhat dimmed her beauty. Her man- 
ners are graceful, affable, and full of quiet 
dignity. She has traveled very little, hav- 
ing devoted her life to the education of her 
children. The eldest daughter, Princess 
Zorka, is married to Prince Karageorge- 
vitch, son of the former ruler of Servia. 
The second daughter, Princess Melitza, was 
recently married to the Grand Duke Peter 
Nicolaievitch of Russia. The heir to the 
crown, Prince Danilo, is about eighteen 
years old. He is a handsome intelligent 
youth and his father’s idol. 

We could scarcely expect to find, in the 
daily existence of the Chief of the Black 
Mountains, the method and ceremony pre- 
scribed for royalties elsewhere. For the 
latter, are councils, fétes, spectacles, and the 
restraints of court life; for the former, the 
rude life of the mountains, freedom from 
etiquette, the charm of a free existence, and 
the bold independence of the chief of a 
clan. 

Immediately after rising, which is gener- 
ally quite late in the day, Prince Nicholas 
proceeds directly to the Senate, where he 
sometimes takes part in whatever work is on 
hand, and sometimes assists at the delibera- 
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tions of the supreme tribunal. Every after- 
noon, the prince takes a promenade in his 
little capital, followed by his guards, which 
gives his subjects a favorable opportunity to 
approach him in person in order to present 
petitions or complaints. The cortége fre- 
quently stops near the public wells; a vast 
circle is then formed around the prince, who, 
seated on the well-curb like the kings in 
Biblical pictures, dispenses justice and lends 
a gracious ear to the complaints and requests 
of his people. 

Breakfast, which in the palace usually 
takes place about mid-day, is followed by 
a siesta which lasts two or three hours; 
then, if the weather is fine, the prince 
mounts his horse, and, sometimes alone, 
sometimes accompanied by different senators, 
takes a ride around the plains of Cettigne. 
Later in the evening, the sovereign again 
goes out on the principal square, which at 
this hour is crowded with people returning 
from Cattaro and Rieka, and enlivened by 
groups of Montenegrins, who proudly dis- 
play their fine figures, splendid embroideries, 
and glittering arms. To a stranger, Cettigne 
presents at this hour a brilliant and entirely 
original aspect,.and the capital of the Black 
Mountains is invested with an Oriental 
charm. 

Now and then, a dinner, to which dis- 
tinguished foreigners are invited, varies the 
daily life of the palace; but the guests do 
not linger long at table, although there is 
a great variety of dishes. It is not unusual 
to see sweetmeats and ices brought on very 
early during the dinner, which would lead 
a foreigner to imagine that the repast was 
near an end; but no: for then follows a 
meat course, then more sweets, thus alter- 
nating through the whole dinner. The 
prince, who retains many local habits, fre- 
quently allows a course to be taken away 
untouched. Then he has brought to him 
a dish of custradina, or smoked goat’s-meat, 
on which he dines, leaving the French dishes 
to be appreciated by his guests. When the 
official guests have departed, after a brief 
sojourn in the salon, the prince and other 
inmates of the palace adjourn to a hall on 
the ground floor, in which are billiard and 
card tables. There they frequently spend 
half the night, smoking or reading the last 
numbers of “ Le Journal Amusant” or “ Le 
Petit Journal pour Rire.” The prince, who 
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is not an early riser and who takes a long 
siesta in the afternoon, feels no desire to 
retire early, and rarely fails to exhaust, 
every evening, the resources of billiards and 
whist. Like all Montenegrins, Nicholas is 
a fanatic about play. He finds plenty of 
partners among the gentlemen of his house- 
hold. 

From time to time, some official ceremony 
breaks the habitual monotony: sometimes 
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always marked by some peculiar features 
entirely unknown to Western Europe. 
One night, I was awakened from a pro. 
found slumber by a noise which sounded 
like the roll of thunder. As a terrible wind 
had been blowing all the evening, I thought 
this must be one of those fearful storms so 
frequent in Cettigne. The flashes of light- 
ning which played on my walls every few 
moments confirmed me in this idea. I tried 
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it is a royal birth or baptism ; sometimes the 
anniversary of St. George, the patron saint 
of the Petrovitch family ; sometimes a polit- 
ical event, which brings to Cettigne repre- 
sentatives from the great European powers. 
Among the latter, were several magnificent 
fétes given a few years ago in honor of the 
International Commission for the limiting 


of frontiers. These grand ceremonies are 


to go to sleep again, but the noise continued 
and increased till I was forced to give up 
all thought of slumber. 

Again I listened, and concluded that the 
uproar, after all, could not be a tempest; 
but then, what could it mean, at three o’clock 
in the morning? I rose and opened my 
window: the night was pitch dark. I could 
see the lightning playing in all parts of the 
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city, casting sinister reflections over the 
houses. I listened more attentively; this 
time, there could be no doubt as to the 
nature of the noise: it was the report of 
firearms. The lightning was caused by 
flashes of powder. The fusillade continued 
without interruption, and the echo, reverber- 
ating through the mountains, redoubled the 
reports. Suddenly the great bell on the 
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was about to rush out of my room, when 
there was a knock at my door. It was one 
of the guards from the palace. He explained 
the whole matter in a few words: “A son has 
just been born to Prince Nicholas.” 

I was not sufficiently familiar with the 
customs of Montenegro to have guessed this 
solution of the enigma. This, then, was the 


way in which they celebrated the birth ot 
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Tower of Skulls joined in the concert; the 
monastery bells began to ring. The uproar 
was deafening. In the house where I lodged, 
there generally reigned the most perfect 
quiet; but I could now hear people running 
up and down stairs, opening and shutting 
doors, shouting to one another. Then came 
a volley of shots just beneath my window. 
The house shook. Then came the boom of 
cannon. I hurriedly dressed myself, and 


a prince! The first report of fire-arms had 
been from the balcony of the palace. Imme- 
diately all the inhabitants of Cettigne had 
understood, and proceeded to celebrate the 
event after the national manner. The pub- 
lic rejoicing was all the greater, as they 
had dreaded the advent of another little 
princess, 

“A son is sent by heaven; a daughter is 
the gift of the devil.” This Montenegrin 
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proverb explains how much, or rather how 
little, consideration is enjoyed by women 
in Montenegro. The birth of a daughter 
is an unfortunate accident that the Monte- 
negrins regard as a punishment from heaven. 
In proportion to the joy over the advent 
of a son, is the despair on the countenances 
of the family when a little girl is born. 
It would be a grave insult to congratulate 
a father on such an occasion. If questioned, 
he confesses his disappointment with embar- 
rassment and generally expresses himself in 
this fashion: “Oh, pardon me: it is a girl!” 

The prince shares this prejudice with his 
subjects. On the birth of a daughter, he 
shuts himself up for several weeks, and no 
one is informed of the event. Moreover, in 
the case of the sovereign, thte prejudice is 
complicated by reasons of state. Prince 
Nicholas was already the father of several 
daughters and of only one son, and he was 
rejoiced at an event which secured a direct 
succession to the crown in any contingency. 

When day broke, the firing and the cannon- 
ade still continued. In fact, it lasted nearly 
the whole day. A “Te Deum” was cele- 
brated at the monastery. In the public 
square, there was a generous distribution of 
raki. From early morning, the military 
bands turned out and played the Russian 
and Montenegrin national hymns, which 
their excess of joy made rather more false 
than usual: indeed, so ear-splitting did this 
music become, that it had to be suppressed. 

During the afternoon, the youth of the 
capital gave themselves up to various kinds 
of amusements, of which the favorite one 
seemed to be this: A hundred young men 
took possession of a hill, from which another 
troop attempted to dislodge them. Each 
side carried a flag, which they waved and 
defended heroically. What energy, what 
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ardor, what enthusiasm, were displayed jn 
this struggle! It gave a very fair idea of 
what war was in Montenegro. Cettigne was 
gay with flags: the Russian and Montene. 
grin banners floated over the whole city, 
In the evening, the city was iiluminated: 
lanterns and torches were at each window, 
and large bonfires blazed in the streets and 
on the plains. But the most impressive 
spectacle was the huge fires which were 
lighted on the sides and summits of the 
mountains. 

The baptism took. place a month later, 
This was the occasion of fresh rejoicings 
and fétes. The Emperor of Russia was god- 
father to the infant prince, his proxy being 
Count Cheremetieff, a high dignitary. This 
nobleman, accustomed to the pomp and lux- 
ury of the court of St. Petersburg, seemed 
utterly amazed at the incredible poverty of 
the Montenegrin capital. The godmother, 
also represented by proxy, was the Grand 
Duchess Marie of Edinburgh. The consuls 
from the neighboring states assembled at 
Cettigne, and there was quite a crowd of 
visitors. The orthodox rite of baptism dif- 
fers from the Catholic in this respect: the 
infant, instead of being sprinkled, is entirely 
immersed in the water. For several days, 
nothing was left undone at the palace to 
make Count.Cheremetieff forget that he was 
away from St. Petersburg and to enable him 
to carry away a flattering opinion of the 
principality. A splendid breakfast of twen- 
tyfive covers was served immediately after 
the baptism. A celebrated chef was brought 
from Naples on this occasion, and number- 
less delicacies were ordered from Trieste and 
Vienna. It is said champagne flowed in 
such profusion that, before the end of the 
feast, several high dignitaries of Montenegro 
glided quietly under the table. 


MUSE. 


BY E. L. WINN, 


HER face is full of joyous mirth 
When mirth is needed, then at will 
It changes; it is not of earth, 
So holy is it, pure and still. 
Her classic head of noble mould 
Is crowned with glossy raven hair; 
She bends it not with lofty pride, 
For she is good as she is fair. 


Her life is spent in noble deeds 

Among the helpless and distressed: 
Her hand is outstretched to their needs— 

She seems in saintly garments dressed. 
And yet she is no myth, although 

She wrought such magic in my life; 
Without her I would helpless be, 

My gentle muse—my little wife. 
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HIRAM’S 


}IRAM SCOTT, dressed 
H in his Sunday best, 
paced slowly back 
and forth from kitch- 
en to parlor, pausing 
now and again to look 
out of the window. 
His housekeeper sat 
ssianly before the fire or smoothed the folds 
of her new cashmere dress, as she ark 

“Can you see anyone comin’? I reck- 
oned the parson would come cate” 

“T think I hear the sleigh-bells. 
there they come.” 

There was a great flutter and confusion for 
a few minutes, as the load of young people 
scampered from the sleigh and rushed into 
the house. 
house was filled with a mixed crowd of 
people. Gray-bearded men sat in the corner 
and talked about the crops, and rosy-cheeked 
matrons held Sarah or Robert on their lap 
while they visited with their neighbor, and 
out in the great roomy kitchen the young 
folks played ‘“Needle’s Eye” and other 
games, 

Hiram Scott spoke to his housekeeper, 
who was familiarly called Aunt Sabrina, 
saying: 

“T think we would better start the fires 
upstairs, and let them sit up there, if they 
can’t find room downstairs.” 

“T was just goin’ to ask you about that. 
I declare to goodness, I don’t know where 
you’d set another one. I’m real glad, too, 
‘cause Mrs. Swiflip is here, an’ she said so 
much about the soci’ble at Martha’s, hintin’ 
that Martha wan’t popular, an’ a lot o’ such 
stuff, because there wan’t but a few there; 
an’ massy knows that it hailed an’ thundered 
dretful that night.” 

“Well, this is the largest gathering we 
have had yet, and she can’t say you are not 
popular.” 

Taking some bits of pine, Hiram went 
upstairs to light the fires, while Aunt 
Sabrina was here, there, and everywhere, 
looking after the comfort of her guests. 





Yes, 


Still they kept coming, until the’ 
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BY WAKE ROBIN, 


Hiram Scott was a bachelor; and why he 
remained single, when he could have his 
pick of the bright girls in the place, was 
a puzzling question to many a managing 
mother. He was good-looking—not hand- 
some, just good-looking—and was one of 
the wealthiest land-owners in the town. He 
was devoted to his mother while she lived, 
and many said that he would never marry. 
His mother had been dead for three years, 
and Aunt Sabrina still kept her place, 
although she often wished that she could 
live with Martha. 

Hiram built a fire in the large front room, 
and, just as he was about to light the fire 
in the back chamber, he heard Aunt Sabrina 
say: 

“Yes, go right up; there’s a fire up there, 
but mebby you had better lay on a stick or 
two, an’ then ’twill be warm enough.” 

He heard the swish and rustle of their 
garments as they passed into the front room, 
and, when they spoke, he recognized the 
voices of Mrs. Clayton and her sister Mrs. 
Dash. 

Mrs. Dash was a widow, and a scheming 
one too. She said, as she settled herself in 
the low rocker before the fire: 

“T wonder how much Hi Scott is worth? 
I tried in a roundabout way to find out, but 
Aunt Sabrina had no idea how much he was 
worth, but gave it as her opinion that he 
was better off than folks knew for. I’ve 
been looking the house over, and I tell you 
in confidence that I wouldn’t object to being 
mistress of it.” 

“Tf you ever get to be the mistress of this 
house, you will have to take advantage of 
leap-year and propose to him, for he is too 
bashful to ask anyone to have him.” 

“T don’t think he is bashful. I thought 
he was very easy and graceful among his 
guests.” 

“Yes, in a crowd; but you never see him 
talking to one of the girls apart from the 
others. I tell you, I know Hi Scott. I know 
that he would have been married to Ruth 
Whitney years ago, if he hadn’t been so 
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bashful. Ruth is one of your proud reserved 
girls, who would rather die than give her 
love unsought.” 

“Well, I think he has waited long enough. 
I mean to marry him before the June roses 
blossom.” 

“Surely you are not in earnest?” 

“Yes, I am. I mean to begin this very 
night. You propose that, as it is leap-year, 
the ladies select their partners for supper, 
instead of the usual way. I will take care 
to secure Hi, and the rest will be easy.” 

They were now joined by several others, 
and the conversation took a turn. 

‘Poor Hiram was in agony. He had no 
thought of listening to their confidential 
talk, and, when he realized what had been 
said, he felt that it would be awkward for 
him to make his presence known. He could 
not leave the room without passing through 
the room they occupied. He still knelt 
before the stove, but he dared not strike the 
match or move, for fear they would discover 
him. 

At length, to his relief, they all left the 
room, and he hastened down the stairs just 
‘in time to hear Mrs, Clayton say to a group 
of girls: 

“As it is leap-year, you ladies will escort 
the gentlemen out to supper.” 

He looked wildly about him, and there, 
coming toward him, he saw Mrs. Dash. 
Fortune favored him, for someone stopped 
her for a moment, and in that moment Hiram 
opened the cellar door, and in the little dark 
entry he wiped the moisture from his brow 
as he thought : 

“What afool Iam! Id rather give the 
best horse I’ve got than go to supper with 
her, and I know she’ll find me. I might as 
well go out, and perhaps someone else will 
ask me before she does.” 

He opened the door and peeped cautiously 
forth. She was not in sight; so he stepped 
boldly out, only to hear a voice at his elbow 
exclaim : 

“Ah, here you are at last! 
looking for you everywhere.” 

Before he hardly knew what had hap- 
pened, he was Jed out to supper by Mrs. 
Dash. Hiram was silent and abstracted in 
his manner, even passing pickles to Mrs. 
Dash when she wished for cake; then, dis- 
covering his mistake, he apologized in an 
awkward manner, for Ruth Whitney sat at 
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the other side of the table, and he fancied 
that her eyes had a sly twinkle in them ag 
she glanced at Mrs. Dash. 

Mrs. Dash was gayety itself, and kept him 
at her side the remainder of the evening; 
and, before he hardly realized how it hap- 
pened, he was escorting her to her home, 
When he reached his own home again, he 
sat down by the fire, and it must be con- 
fessed that he pushed the great mild-eyed 
house-cat out of his chair with a rougher 
hand than usual. He leaned back in his 
chair and thought: 

“T feel as though I would like to kick 
something or somebody. I’d kick myself if 
I could, for I’d ought to be kicked for letting 
that hateful Mrs. Dash get the better of me. 
I know she meant every word she said about 
marrying me before the June roses blos- 
somed ; and she will, in spite of everything, 
if I don’t look sharp.” 

Then his thoughts turned to sweet Ruth 
Whitney, and he wondered if Mrs. Clayton 
had spoken the truth when she said that 
Ruth Whitney would have married him 
years ago, if he had sought her hand. He 
mentally resolved to ask her the very next 
day to marry him, and he was soon sound 
asleep in his chair. 

He was aroused in the morning by Aunt 
Sabrina, who said: 

“Hiram Scott, what on earth is the matter 
with you, a-sleepin’ in your chair like that? 
You must be crazy, or else you’re in love. I 
thought you was mighty attentive to that 
widder last night; but I didn’t think you'd 
be so shaller as to set by a cold stove till 
mornin’,” 

Hiram said nothing, but busied himself 


-with the fires; when they were burning 


brightly, he called Dan, the hired man, and 
went out to the barn to feed the stock. Dan 
soon joined him, and almost the first thing 
he said was some bantering remarks about 
the widow. This did not improve Hiram’s 
state of mind, but it prepared him somewhat 
for the many sly hints and jokes that he 
heard on every side when he went down to 
the village, later in the day. 

When he returned home, Aunt Sabrina 
was about to leave for Martha’s, having 
learned that Martha had sprained her shoul- 
der and broken two of her ribs by a fall 
down the cellar stairs. 

“You know, Hiram,” said she, “you're 
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like my own boy; but Martha needs me 
more’n you do, an’ Mrs. Hathaway tells me 
—an’ she got the news straight, too, so 
there’s no use 0’ your denyin’ it—that you 
an’ the widder are to be married ’fore long ; 
an’ so I thought I’d better go for good. I 
know that I couldn’t nohow git along with 
her.” 

Hiram’s face flushed and he was about to 
deny the truth of the report, but was stopped 
by the entrance of Martha’s husband, and 
Aunt Sabrina was soon on her way. 

Nearly everyone in the little village called 
on Martha during the next few days, pro- 
fessedly to see “poor Martha,” but really 
to question Aunt Sabrina about the rumor 
that was afloat in the ‘village. 

Again and again, Aunt Sabrina plaited 
the bottom of her starched apron and told 
this story to her questioners: 

“No, Hiram didn’t tell me; Mrs. Hath- 
away told me about it, an’ I think Mrs. 
Clayton must ’a’ told it to her, for she said 
she got the news straight, an’ I don’t know 
anyone else that could ’a’ knowed about it. 
I told Hiram what I heard, an’ he didn’t 
deny it, an’ acted dretful put out when I 
said I couldn’t git along with her nohow, 
an’ so I’ve left for good.” 

She would then smooth out the wrinkles 
she had made in her apron, while she listened 
to the remarks and exclamations of the 
visitors. Mrs. Gillet, the grocer’s wife, 
said : 

“Tye known Sary Dash off and on for a 
good many years, more’n she’d thank me to 
tell, and you'll see style when she goes to 
keepin’ house. I wouldn’t wonder if she 
had the hull house new furnished.” 

Another said: “I saw him a-lookin’ at the 
new cutters in front of Benson’s shop. I 
wonder if he wan’t goin’ to buy one?” 

Thus their tongues wagged, and heads 
were nodded or shaken. as they approved or 
disapproved the match. 

The next morning after Aunt Sabrina left 
so suddenly, Hiram staid in the house to 
cook breakfast for himself and Dan. The 
buckwheat cakes were sodden, the coffee was 
muddy, and, as he washed the breakfast- 
dishes, he again resolved to go at once and 
ask Ruth Whitney to marry him. 

He harnessed his horse, and soon was on 
the road. As he drew near to Mrs. Clayton’s 
house, he saw Mrs. Dash standing by the 
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front gate, and, when he came within speak- 
ing distance, she said: 

“T would like to ride down to the village 
with you.” 

He was too bashful to tell her that he 
was only going to the next house to ask 
Ruth to marry him, and so it happened that 
Mrs. Dash rode down to the village with 
him. Ruth saw them pass by; but, if she 
cared, no one was the wiser. She did care 
more than she would own to herself; and 
she came home from the village, the next 
day, feeling out of sorts with the world, 
and said, with almost a sob, as she went 
to her room: 

“T don’t care. I never will marry a man 
that hasn’t got spunk enough to ask me like 
a man. I know Hiram used to like me; 
but what’s the use of thinking of what used 
to be, when he is about to marry someone 
else?” 

She had heard, in the village, that Hiram 
had bought a new cutter and was going to 
have the house refurnished, some even said 
“a new house built and a piano from the 
city.” This last was considered the greatest 
extravagance of all, and for the time the 
people could talk of little else. Some even 
went so far as to ask Mrs. Dash when they 
were to be married; and she, without saying 
plainly that the day was set, gave them to 
understand that it was in the near future. 

All this had Ruth heard, and who can 
blame her if her pillow was wet with tears 
ere her weary eyes closed that night? 

The thirteenth day of February, Hiram 
sat in his comfortless home and thought over 
the situation. When he went to the village 
with his horse and cutter, Mrs. Dash was on 
hand to go with him; and when he went 
afoot:or on horseback, she would come out 
and detain him on some pretext or other: 
and all this was in sight of the Whitney 
place, and she seemed to take delight in 
being» very familiar with him, calling him 
“Hiram” whenever anyone was by to hear. 
He became so wrought up, as he thought 
about it, that he said aloud: 

“T can’t stand this any longer. -She’ll 
marry me in spite of fate, if I don’t do some- 
thing at once.” 

He paced back and forth and thought: 

“T don’t believe I could ever ask any 
woman to marry me, for I have resolved 
more than a hundred times to go to Ruth 
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and learn my fate, and here I am actually 
getting a little bald, and not married yet. I 
have it! I will send a letter to Ruth, and 
that will save me a direct refusal.” 

He sat down and wrote his letter, and in 
conclusion asked her to set a light in the 
south chamber window, on the following 
evening, if she could give him a favorable 
answer. Then a new difficulty presented 
itself: everyone in the village knew his 
handwriting, and, if she should say “No,” 
everyone would surely see the letter—at 
least, the postmaster would—and really he 
couldn’t think of sending it. At length, a 
brilliant thought came to him, ard early the 
next morning he was on his way to Mill 
Centre, a village ten miles away. 

When he arrived there, he bought an 
envelope and enclosed the letter. He then 
asked the salesman to address it for him, 
as he was too cold to write. He readily 
consented, and, as soon as Hiram had posted 
it, he turned his horse’s head homeward. 

Half an hour after he left, the stage bore 
the precious missive on its journey; when it 
reached its destination, it was soon called 
for and delivered to Miss Ruthie Whitney, 
a niéce of Ruth Whitney senior. In the 
privacy of her own room, she read the let- 
ter, and, when she read the signature, a 
bright light came into her eyes. 

“Tt’s meant for:auntie. I remember hear- 
ing father say something about it years ago. 
I believe this Mr. Scott was a very bashful 
man, and auntie was rather cool to him; 
and, when father remonstrated with her, she 
vowed that she would never marry a man 
that hadn’t spunk enough to ask for her 
hand without her leading him on. I’m sure 
she likes him, and I’ve half a mind to set 
the light in the window myself; and, when 
he comes, he will have to make some expla- 
nation, and all may end well.” 

When the shades of night began to fall, 
Hiram looked often in the direction of the 
south chamber window in the Whitney 
house, and his hopes slowly ebbed away as 
all remained dark and gloomy. Just as he 
called himself a dolt and idiot for thinking 
about marrying at his time of life, there 
shone forth a light in the window. 

f He hastily donned hat and overcoat, and, 
under cover of the darkness, strode bravely 
by “Mrs. Clayton’s door, and soon. was 
admitted to the Whitney house by the niece 
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Ruthie, who had been expecting him; when 

he inquired for her aunt, she said: 

“She’s out in the kitchen; but you can go 
right out there, if you wish.” 

He found Ruth busy whittling some kin- 
dling for the morning fire, and, before she 
realized that he was there, he clasped her in 
his arms and imprinted a kiss on her lips, 

“ What do you mean?” indignantly asked 
Ruth. 

His bashfulness had left him, and he 
exclaimed with a jolly laugh: 

“Mean? I mean to have you set the day; 
and don’t you put it off very long, either! 
We’d ought to have been married years ago; 
and now, the sooner we’re married, the better 
it will suit me.” 

Half an hour after, Ruthie went into the 
kitchen, and Hiram proudly announced their 
engagement, adding: 

‘“Tt’s no secret. Tell everyone you see.” 

The news spread; before the next night, 
every man, woman, and child knew it, and, 
when Mrs. Hathaway called at Mrs. Clay- 
ton’s to tell the news, Mrs. Dash was not 
in the least: surprised. She knew it was 
reported that she herself was going to marry. 
him; but she had never said so, and was 
not to blame for other people’s yarns. Then 
she slyly hinted that Hiram would marry 
Ruth because she had refused him, and he 
thought to spite her in that way. 

One day, Ruthie told Hiram about the 
letter. As he had no further use for it, he 
dropped it into the stove, and Aunt Ruth 
was none the wiser; and, as Ruthie wears 
a nice little gold watch, a gift from Hiram, 
Aunt Ruth will probably never know but 
what Hiram asked her like a man! 

One day in early spring, they were mar- 
ried in the church; after they had left on 
the stage-coach for their bridal tour, Aunt 
Sabrina went back to Hiram’s house, which 
would heneeforth be her home. She removed 
her bonnet and stood before the mirror for 
a few minutes, admiring her new silk dress, 
Hiram’s gift, and then said to Dan: 

“Did you see Mrs. Dash? She sot near 
you, an’, when they was a-goin’ out, she 

said, sos’t all the folks could hear: ‘I b’lieve 
she asked him herself, they’ve waited so 
long; an’ you know it’s leap-year.’ I for- 
got all about Martha’s broken ribs, an’ 
I hunched her with my elbow an’ says real 
loud, I says, says I: ‘Sour grapes!’ ” 
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“Avril Passe, Bon Soir Violettes !” 


BY ROBERT C, 


at ISS CALLINE, Cap’n Alick says 

M he’d holler suah an’ tell you good- 

mo’nin’, cept dat he’s got de mis’ry 

pow’ful ter-day. An’ he ’lows dey’s done 

gwine ter be ernother sale er er fambly 

reclinin’ housekeepin’. An’ he’s got de debil 
in him as us’al.” 

Miss Cole waved her hand, and Mammy 
Hippy left her. 

She glanced around the room, whose non- 
descript furniture suggested the sales of 
many a family “declining housekeeping.” 
For things will wear out, and elegance 
twentyfive years old looks rather the worse 
for hard usage. She sighed softly, and, 
sinking back in her chair, reached for the 
pocket of her gown, took out the purse, and 
emptied its contents into her lap. She 
wished to see if she could spare the money 
for the easy-chair Captain Alick had set his 
mind on having, and watched the papers for 
auction-sales of the like, fearful that Miss 
Cole would cheat him otherwise. 

“There’s the baker to be paid, and the 
butcher; the rent will be due—let me see!” 

A whining sound came into the room. It 
was the tune of “Sweet Violets,” as ground 
out of an organ by an Italian nobleman 
whose countess stood beside him with a tin- 
cup in her hand for the collection of stray 
coins. 

Miss Cole shifted her position. 
ognized the tune. 

“‘Avril passe,’” she said, “‘bon soir, 
violettes !? The baker might be put off, and 
Alick might have that port wine he wants 
along with the chair; but how will the rent 
get paid ?” 

“Sweet Violets” having exhausted the 
organ, the cylinder was shifted and a new 
tune tinkled in the air. This time, it was 
Weber’s “ Invitation to the Dance.” 

Miss Cole started. The money in her 
hand dripped back into her lap. Was it 
really the day for her music-lesson? Could 
_ she make the train for town and Herr 
Schwartz’s instructions—Herr Schwartz, the 


She rec- 
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handsome German from Leipsic? 
blush spread over her face. 
hat—her music-ro]] ? 

In no time at all, she was in the tumble- 
down chaise, Mammy Hippy the driver, and 
was bowling along the road toward the 
station, the crisp air adding a new sparkle to 
her eyes, a deeper carmine to her cheeks. 
Yet, even without the air, on her music- 
days she always seemed to reach the per- 
fection of her facial fairness. For, on those 
days, would she not be a whole hour with 
Herr Schwartz? 

She would have looked as black as it was 
possible for her to look, had you told her 
that she threw herself in the way of Herr 
Schwartz. For he had never said a word to 
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sessed what he had once aed ‘e would have 
felt at liberty to insist upon her marrying 
him; for he had loved her always, though 
she had refused his suit long ago. As it 
was, he had no visible means of support, 
even for himself. And to see this con- 
founded, white-handed, lily-livered musician 
gain without effort what he would have made 
himself a mere drudge to possess! 

Had he not told her that he would do any- 
thing to gain her? And what had she said? 

“ Would you be a clerk in a store, Alick ?” 
she asked, laughingly. 

“T would be a laborer on the streets,” he 
answered, hotly, “for you.” 

“The responsibility is too great for me,” 
she said; “so we will leave well enough 
alone, dear.” 
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“But this man is less than a clerk,” he 
cried. 

“ He is an artist,” she replied. 

Then he made use of those foolish words: 
* He travels on his shape.” 

For Herr Schwartz, with a face like an 
angel, had not been well received in the 
North. Everything was upset there, busi- 
ness just getting on its feet again; so he 
drifted southward, where it might be sup- 
posed the state of the country would have 
made of his art more of a false quantity than 
had been the case in the North. 

But he found music-lovers; he found 
impoverished men and women determined 
that their younger offspring should have the 
advantages of those who had preceded them, 
while there were old laces and jewels to be 
disposed of. And then, Herr Schwartz’s 
beauty! Herr Schwartz understood at once, 
so he did not think it worth while to 
mention the tact of the frau and kinder 
in Philadelphia, and kept his wits about 
him. 

Captain Alick heard him play. Captain 
Alick knew of his Cousin Caroline’s passion 
for music. An idea came to him: she 
should have lessons from Schwartz. But 
where was the money to come from, to pay 
for the lessons? The captain had not even 
the cld laces and jewels. He would go and 
talk it over with Chris Gordon, the son of 
Carcline’s father’s old overseer. 

“it’s like this,” he said: “she has no 
father and mother; I am all she has. Don’t 
you see? The place keeps her in victuals, 
and a frock now and then; but there is 
more than that.’ 

“There is more than that,” responded 
Chris, his hazel eyes on his interlocutor. 

Then the captain sprung his idea. 

That evening, the captain told his cousin 
that she should have lessons from Herr 
Schwartz. 

Caroline, whose soul was Greek in its 
estimate of beauty, had for a month raved 
over Schwartz. Music-lessons from him had 
seemed such an impossibility to her that she 
dared not let her mind make them even 
a probability. Now, when the captain sug- 


gested them, it was almost as though she 
were about to be translated to heaven. The 
next instant, the captain thought it was he 
who was to undergo translation; for she 
threw her arms around his neck. 
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“Oh, Alick!” she cried. “And you do all 
this for me?” 

This was several months before the captain 
told her he would be a laborer for sake of 
her. 

In those several months, she had made 
remarkable progress in music and in loye; 
her fingers and her heart were cultivated at 
the same time, and Herr Schwartz wrote to 
his wife that he had a student who would do 
credit to Leipsic, but that she was a demon- 
strative girl, and music, as all art, requires 
an even temperament. Frau Schwartz 
thought that ‘this demonstrativeness was 
merely an expression of gratitude for her 
musical progress, as the Herr had entered 
into no details. But Captain Alick knew 
otherwise. 

“She’s in love with the Dutchman,” he 
said. Once Captain Alick got a thing in his 
head, it staid there. ‘And there’s no one I 
can talk it over with,” he fumed, “but 
Chris.” 

He went to Chris and laid the case before 
him. 

Chris, a good-looking fellow, of whom it 
was said that it was natural he should be 
dark-complexioned because of his grand- 
mother, heard it in silence. Only there 
came into his hazel eyes that flash of light 
which Caroline in her younger days loved to 
tease forth. 

“Now, I have an idea,” went on the cap- 
tain: “Schwartz often walks to the train 
with her, after her lesson. Suppose you go, 
on her music-days, and bring her home?” 

Chris shook his head. 

“But I say, sir,’ began the captain, in 
a commanding tone of voice—when Chris 
looked steadily at him. “I mean,” pursued 
the captain, in a modified manner, “ that 
you will have the season of the year on 
your side. It is dusk when her lesson is 
over, and it will be only proper for her to 
have an escort to the train—an escort such 
as I approve of.” 

“Why don’t you go yourself?” asked 
Chris. 

“Sir!” begaathe captain again. He did 
not finish; nor did he say that, if he went in 
person, Caroline would understand the sur- 
veillance and resent it. 

It ended as usual: Chris gave way to the 
captain, For Chris could have kissed the 
prints Caroline’s little boots made in the red 
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goil of the old place; heard the swish of her 
skirts as she neared him, and shivered; 
fought against being where she was, and was 
conquered by his desire to meet her, And 
he knew nothing of the captain’s preference 
for her. 

So, on music-days of late, Hippy drove 
Caroline to the station on their side of town, 
and Chris stopped at Schwartz’s and brought 
her home. Caroline could not complain of 
this arrangement, for did not Chris still 
stand in the light of a superior servant, as 
his father had been before him? Besides, 
Herr Schwartz was beginning to grow some- 
what alarmed over badly veiled demonstra- 
tions; and, when he showed a little cool, it 
was pleasant for Caroline to have someone to 
vent her feelings on before she encountered 
the prying eyes of the captain. But Caroline 
being of the breaking-heart order of girls 
who droop when they are ill-treated by those 
they adore, her feelings over the Herr’s cool 
treatment of her were expressed in gentle 
timid flutterings, such as Chris had never 
before experienced. A fear came to his 
heart—yes, a fear. He became sullen, held 
his head when he walked. 

Now, the captain, having much time on 
his hands, often: bothered his more busy 
acquaintances. He had much to think of in 
connection with Caroline. Chris’s coal-yard 
was cool, the office shady. He often loitered 
in there to think. He loitered in one day 
when Chris had been suddenly called away. 
‘On the desk lay an envelope. The captain 
was not overscrupulous, except with his 
equals. He picked up the envelope; it was 
scribbled all over—‘ Caroline, Caroline,” 
and away down in the corner—“ Carry.” 

Carry! The captain was on fire. His 
first thought was that he should be com- 
pelled to knock Chris down. His next was 
that he should go to the closet and take 
a drink from the bottle Chris let him keep 
there. His third thought was to go home 
and tell it to Caroline, using his finest sar- 
casm to make the matter more offensive to 
her. He carried his second thought into 
execution. 

That night, he made a formal proposal 
for Caroline’s hand. 

“My dear boy,” she laughed, “ marry 
you?” 

“Maybe you’d prefer Schwartz,” he said. 
“He travels on his shape.” 
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“Alick,” she said, “you are a coward. 
I would rather marry a servant from the 
quarters than have you.” 

This extravagance took her from the room 
up to her chamber, where she sat and 
thought of the insult of Alick’s referring 
to the Herr. 

The captain, left alone, made not a move- 
ment for several minutes. Then he swore 
a terrible oath. 

“She would rather marry a servant from 
the quarters, would she?” he said. “She 
shall be as insulted as she has insulted me.” 

The next morning, he was in Chris’s 
office. Chris had never before found him 
so affable. And the affability kept up, and 
it confused Chris for a month. Then the 
captain enlightened him. 

“My boy,” he said, “the war has made 
changes. Where is race prejudice, social 
prejudice, any more? And I was mistaken 
about Schwartz and Calline, Chris.” 

There was a huskiness in his voice; his 
eyes were humid. He laid his hand on 
Chris’s shoulder. Whatever it was he sought 
to convey, his efforts were not without avail. 
Chris sank down into a chair. 

“Why shouldn’t it be?” said the captain. 
“You are one of us—no offscouring of 
Germany, as I was fool enough to think 
was the cause of her tantrums. Besides, 
have you not a good business? Then your 
goodness to us—” 

“T hope,” interrupted Chris, sharply, 
“that that is not to be taken into consider- 
ation ?” 

“Oh, no,” lightly acceded the captain; 
“Calline knows nothing of that. It was 
our agreement that she should not, you 
know.” 

Well, it ended in making Chris an irre- 
sponsible creature—causing him to ignore 
truths, established institutions, everything 
except his love for the woman whose love he 
was now told he might hope to gain. That 
flash in his eyes came more frequently than 
usual. 

“The boy’s crazy,” chuckled the captain. 
“ Wait till Cal knows!” 

Yet, Chris thought, surely the captain was 
mistaken. Who was he, to aspire to this 
extent? And yet—if she loved him! 

He studied, from that time on, to make a 
fortune; he speculated a little, and the 
chances were in his favor. The captain had 
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more money, too, about this time, and drank 
hard. 

“For I may be in a hole,” he thought. 

Caroline, however, saw prosperity in the 
new order of things; and, as the captain no 
longer annoyed her by telling her how dear 
she was to him, she comforted herself with 
the reflection that he was about to become 
sensible and a three-bottle man, as his father 
had been before him. She was not becoming 
sensible, though; for she loved Schwartz 
with all her soul now, and that interesting 
artist had serious thoughts of running to 
Philadelphia, and was so cool to Miss Cole 
that she was kinder than ever to Chris when 
he stopped to take her home. 

But this was to be a day of days, this day 
when Hippy drove her to the station ; for she 
was going to play Weber’s “Invitation to 
the Dance” in Herr Schwartz’s parlor, and 
he had invited a couple of dozen people to 
hear her. She was going to do something 
to please him! 

“Oh, mammy,” she cried, “there is the 
smoke of the train!” 

“ Git up, Geo’ge Washin’ton !” said Hippy, 
belaboring the horse. ‘“’Pears like dis hyar 
animul alwus knows when you’se in er 
hurry. He jes’ lags.” 

But the train was reached, and so was 
town. 

And how Caroline played that day! Herr 
Schwartz forgot to be cool. 

“That room was overheated,” he said, 
“and yet your tone was fine. You will 
make me immortal,” he said, as effusively 
as even she could desire. 

She had just been reading Marlowe’s 
“ Faustus.” 

“* Make me immortal with a kiss,’” she 
murmured to herself, and blushed crimson. 

All this time, the people were applauding. 

“T will play again,” she said; “I will 
play your waltz.” 

Herr Schwartz’s face straightened; this 
waltz he had let her learn in an hour of 
weakness, and, as it was his composition, 
she usually played it with ideal tenderness. 
She played it so tenderly to-day that her 
eyes brimmed over. Her audience consid- 
ered her affected, the composition common- 
place. 

“ How did I do it?” she asked the Herr. 
He was not going to commit himself. 
“You should go to Leipsic,” he said. 





“There are some natural faults in you, which 
the tone-atmosphere would correct.” 

She considered this as analogous to hig 
saying that he would have her his equal 
artistically. 

Her face was radiant when she met Chris, 

“T wonder what you would say if I told 
you I was going far away from you, Chris,” 
she said, “to Leipsic?” ‘ 

He looked grave: if she could thus care 
to go away, then the captain had been wrong, 
and he was nothing to her; her music was 
everything, as the captain had said in 
explaining away his former hints concerning 
her feeling for Herr Schwartz. And yet, 


might she not say this to tempt him? Did 


she not know that his lips were sealed, 
despite all that the captain had said regard- 
ing the extinction of caste prejudice? 

“Oh, Chris,” she said, “think how I shall 
play when I come back? And you have 
always loved music so!” 

This was better; if she went away in order 
to perfect herself in the science of sounds 
because he cared for music— But how dared 
he presume so far, after all, captain or no 
captain ? 

Caroline told her plan to the captain. "he 
captain went to Chris. 

“She told you first, Chris, my boy,” he 
said, gayly. 

“ Because I met up with her first,” returned 
Chris. ‘She would have told anyone.” 

The captain laughed. Somehow that 
laugh made Chris doubt himself—the cap- 
tain had such a superior way of imparting 
information. 

“Captain,” said he, “ you should be favor- 
able to this Leipsic plan. Miss Calline 
ought to go.” 

The captain went to the closet and 
refreshed himself. 

“T will think of it,’ he vouchsafed. 

He told Caroline, that night, that she 
should go to Leipsic. 

Caroline had thrown her arms about him, 
that time he had given her permission to 
have lessons from Herr Schwartz. She did 
not throw her arms about him now. She 
went and stood before him. 

“Alick,” she said, “you are the noblest 
of men, and I am the least worthy of girls. 
It will cost too much for me to go; you can- 
not afford it.” 

Actually a new hope sprang to the cap- 
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himself for a 
think that she 


tain’s breast, and 
fool for having ma 
cared for him, 

“You shall go,” ue said. “I can afford 
it; something I am interested in is panning 
out well.” 

Caroline may have thought that a new 
game of cards had come up, or that her 
cousin was backing horses somewhere and 
had made money. 

“Alick,” she began, and choked. 

The captain thought she would throw her- 
self into his arms, declaring that after this 
she could but simply adore him. He knew 
her impetuosity, and he supposed she would 
come at him with a rush; so he planted his 
feet apart and prepared for her. 

“Well, dear?” he said, softly. 

“Alick, I—I will—” 

“Well? You will—” 

“T will pray for you,” she said, and rushed 
hysterically from the room. 

At any rate, she continued to think the 
captain noble. And she prayed for him, as 
she already prayed for Herr Schwartz: and 
yet not quite the same, either. She used to 
pray for Schwartz up in her dainty room, 
whose dimity curtains were like snow, and 
whose old mahogany dressing-table always 
held a fresh bunch of flowers on it, which 
Chris sent, even as his father before him 
had sent her mother, and which Mammy 
Hippy cared for. She used to pray that 
God would make her worthy of the affection 
Herr Schwartz had for her; for the musicale 
had been a revelation to her, and, after that, 
nothing could have made her doubt that 
Herr Schwartz had long thought of her, and 
in his humble German way had feared to 
avow his passion because of their relative 
positions. 

“Caste!” and she elevated her brows. 

When she could thus sneer at an insfitu- 
tion, the proper reverence of which had 
been instilled into her since her: earliest 
recollections, she apparently verified what 
the captain had told Chris regarding the 
universal equality of all men. 

When next she saw Herr Schwartz, she 
told him the good news. How pleased he 
was! He had seized the horn of the 
dilemma at last: this demonstrative young 
lady would go away, and the frau and kinder 
might still bask in seclusion. Yet his glad- 
ness told Caroline that the musicale had 
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indeed been most fortuitous; no other 
musical composition would ever take the 
place of the “ Invitation ””—it was enshrined, 
her musical holy of holies. 

The Herr urged a speedy departure for 
Leipsic. Caroline was as a straw in the 
wind. The captain agreed with the Herr— 
that she should get away from dangerous 
localities as soon as possible. Then it 
dawned upon Caroline that Leipsic meant a 
long separation from the Herr, and that he 
ought to write to her weekly. 

“Himmel!” was all he said. 

“Oh, Adolph!” she blurted out. 

This was too much. Herr Schwartz sat 
down at the piano and played the chromatic 
scale with both hands. His back was toward 
her. He did not know she was near him 
until she whispered : 

“Why do you place me so far above you? 
I am only as other women.” 

He dashed his hands down upon the 
piano; and she, frightened at what she had 
done, flew out of the room. 

Chris was waiting for her in the hall. 

“Chris,” she said at once, “ you will miss 
me when I am gone, will you not?” and 
clutched his arm. 

It was almost as a confession to him, and 
he looked down at her wet lashes, a quick 
bounding at his heart. The captain had 
been right: she did care for him. She 
pressed closely to him; it was a comfort to 
have with her someone who stood in the 
light of a protector, now that she had been 
so bold with Herr Schwartz. 

In the gathering gloom, they went down 
the street, side by side, Chris holding her 
music-roll and as silent as she, for he could 
not yet believe entirely in it all. 

Herr Schwartz looked after them. 

“Himmel!” he said again, wiping his 
brow. “I will write to Hedweg once.” 

Now, Hedweg was Frau Schwartz. 

But Caroline was supremely happy. She 
knew what she should do. She knew her 
power with men: had not many bowed 
before her, even when Alick assumed pro- 
prietorship in her? At the last moment, 
she would tell Herr Schwartz in so many 
words that she loved him, and then let him 
dare to let her go alone to Leipsic! 

Of course, there would be a fuss with Alick. 

“T am of age—I am twentythree,” she 
said. “TI will do as I please.” 
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All the same, though, Alick need not 
know anything about the matter; when the 
shock came, this silence would seem much 
kinder. 

She saw very little of her surroundings, 
that week; she went somewhat aimlessly 
about the house, when she was not practicing 
at the piano. 

“There is something in the wind,” the 
captain decided. “Tl find out what it is. 
Then Chris is gloomy, too. Chris!” 

That set him to thinking. Chris and 
Carcline! Suppose there was something 
between the two: suppose she realized his 
love for her: suppose Schwartz was a mere 
ruse—that Caroline, fearful of cousinly wrath, 
had managed for herself—this Leipsic busi- 
ness a mere subterfuge! 

It would be unreasonable to detail the line 
Captain Alick’s argument assumed. Suffice 
it to say that he began to think he had 
builded only too well; that, in telling Chris 
that Caroline cared for him, Chris had gone 
about it in his usual quiet way and impressed 
his feeling upon her, and— Ha! now he 
knew why Chris had never been chary of 
doing anything that might enhance Caroline’s 
comfort: he was impressing her! 

“But I am Alick Worthington,” he said, 
“and he is Chris Gordon.” 

And then he watched and deceived him- 
self. He found that Chris was doing some- 
thing underhanded—that he absented him- 
self from his place of business entirely too 
much; he would come in, looking thoughtful, 
and become decidedly self-conscious when 
he thought he was observed. 

Caroline was like Chris—up to something, 
thoughtful, self-conscious. 

But he knew that the two did not meet, 
that week. Although this might argue 
further slyness: for when had there been 
a week, before this, when they did not meet? 
Chris had always had a habit of coming to 
the house about sundown, and sitting on the 
Piazza with the captain while the piano- 
music was going on in the parlor—that wild 
light in his eyes flashing, as though the 
music were the expression of some hidden 
mighty thought he dared not communicate 
otherwise. And he did not come, this week ! 

The days passed, the captain fuming, 
unable to ascertain what Caroline was doing 
unknown to him, what Chris was doing 
unknown to him. He gave up Caroline 
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toward the last—she had always been too 

much for him—and concentrated his atten- 
tion upon Chris, and discovered nothing 
which he could circumvent. 

Caroline was glad when she found him 
draw off. She waited for the day to come 
when she should take her lesson. And it 
came. 

She had, in her silent season, been rehears- 
ing how she should approach Herr Schwartz 
and make her plans known to him. She was 
firmly convinced that only her elevated 
social position kept him from avowing the 
state of his heart. And what should she 
say to him to make him know the truth? 

She could come to no conclusion; the 
inspiration of the moment should control 
her. Yet, perhaps for courage or inspiration 
for that moment, on the day of her lesson, 
while she waited for Hippy and the chaise, 
she seated herself at the piano and played 
the “Invitation.” Her runs had never 
before been so clean, her touch clearer, more 
magnetic. 

The captain, listening, knew that the 
climax was approaching. Did he not know 
her moods from the style of her playing? 
Her good playing made her gay, even brave. 

Then here was Hippy and the old horse. 

That drive! The spring had come, and 
the first flowers were growing in the hedges; 
the sky was fleecy with young clouds; there 
was a mist in the atmosphere, through which 
the sun let down long ribbons of gold; 
a bird was on a magnolia, and looked so 
knowingly at the chaise and whistled so con- 
fidentially that Caroline laughed aloud and 
hugged her music-roll up to her. 

“?Pears like dat bird’s done possessed,” 
said Mammy Hippy. “Dar was possessed 
birds yander at Simpson’s branch. Dey 
jawed back at Sile’s boy Pete, dat time he 
stole er bottle er brandy f’om de cap’n an’ 
drunk hit all up.” 

Caroline could not be expected to evince 
much interest in miracles; and. Hippy, 
resenting her manner, relapsed into silence. 
So Caroline reached the train—the city. 
She tried now not to think of what she 
should say to Herr Schwartz. She tried so 
hard that she looked into all the shop- 
windows. Once she saw a little case con- 
taining three pairs of scissors. 

“ How convenient that will be,” she said, 
“in Leipsic.” 
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She went in and bought them. 

But the shop-windows became fewer; she 
became so nervous, she did not notice any- 
thing she saw. 

She was at the street where Herr Schwartz 
lived. Was she about to do an unmaidenly 
thing? Had she not been taught, had she 
not read, that men should assume the pre- 
rogative in these as in profaner affairs? But 
this man was poor, unknown, and he had 
heard of her family pretensions—who had 
not heard of the Cole pride? Had he been 
her equal— Her equal! He was an artist, 
agenius: and a genius claims kinship with 
the gods, all earthly rulers his subjects. 

This heroic thought actuating her, she ran 
lightly up the steps of Herr Schwartz’s 
house. She.was in the hall, when she heard 
voices in thé parlor. 

“ How provoking!” she said, fearing that 
her courage would ebb if she were hindered 
speaking at once. 

Suddenly the parlor door was flung open, 
and there stood Herr Schwartz. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, and went toward 
him, her hands spread. 

But he appeared to shrink from her, and 
she forgot all about the voices in the parlor, 
and had run in there. 

Inside, was a woman; three children clus- 
tered around her. 

“My wife and little ones,” said Herr 
Schwartz, his lovely face distorted by the 
most forced of smiles. 

Frau Schwartz looked up quizzically. 

“Adolph,” she said, “hand me Lisa’s 
garter; it is upon the piano. Then we will 
get away, and Miss Cole shall have her 
lesson.” 

“Not at all,” Caroline cried, blithely. “I 
shall not take a lesson to-day. ‘I came to 
say, Herr Schwartz, that I shall go to Leipsic 
next week. There are naturally many things 
to be done, so I must give up my lessons. If 
there is anything I wish to know, you will 
hear from me through Captain Worthington.” 

She began to praise the children, thinking 
to mystify Frau Schwartz—for women under- 
stand women—and then she had left the 
house. 

Her heart was set against the captain. 
She believed that he had known all along 
about the Schwartzes; his affable manner, 
now of long standing, told her that he had 
planned this revenge. 
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She took the next train home. Not being 
expected so early, the chaise was not there 
to meet her. She set out resolutely to walk. 
Half-way home, she diverged from the track 
and went over to the old mill-race, where 
she had often come to think and dream. 
The deep waters were dark and still; not a 
sound broke the silence, except the far-off 
whistle of a plough-boy. She gave just one 
groan; and in that groan, it seemed to her, 
all her youth died. 

Then she turned; her gown caught in the 
rails piled on the wharf after the road had 
been torn up during the war-times, and she 
wrenched it free and went out into the road, 
the braiding of her skirt trailing behind her. 
She reached home, covered with dust. 

“For God’s sake!” cried Mammy Hippy. 

“Where is Captain Alick?” asked Caro- 
line. 

She did not wait for an answer, but went 
from room to room till she found him. 

“Have you known for long,” she said, 
without an “attempt to shield herself, “that 
Herr Schwartz has a wife and family?” 

It was not so much the nature of her 
communication that called forth the cap- 
tain’s ejaculation, as it was her face. He 
saw that denial was useless, and yet he had 
never known of the woman and her children. 

“T have something to say to you,” she 
said. 

And she said it: all the scathing words 
her misery could wring from her, all that 
she knew must bite him; she called him 
false and dishonest. 

“Hold!” he said, at that last word. 
am honest—I am a gentleman.” 

“Honest, and untruthful?” she asked. 
“Honest, and a drunkard? Honest, and a 
gambler? Honest, and giving’ me money 
you never honestly earned ?” 

“But the money was honest money,” he 
said. 

“Then it was not yours,” she cried. She 
brokedown. “Oh, Alick! Alick! And you 
were all that I had—the only soul I could 
call upon to protect me!” 

“T swear,” he stammered, “ that I am hon- 
est! Listen to me about the money.” 

“What do I care for the money? 
knew about this woman.” 

“T did not.” 

_ “You did this to humiliate me, because 
I would not listen to your sentimental 
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protestations. 
man !” 

“Listen to me!” he almost shrieked. 
“You shall hear me about that money: it is 
honest money—it is Chris’s money.” 

“ Chris’s?” 

“ Every cent of it. I do not gamble—I do 
not bet; I have nothing.” 

“Chris paid for my music?” 

“Tt was only getting your own back. His 
father made it out of your father.” 

“And he paid for my music?—my father’s 
overseer’s son?” 

“He did more than that,” said the cap- 
tain, not displeased that Chris was in for it 
now. “And yet you were rich when he was 
poor: now he has money when we have none. 
We kept him when we were rich—” 

“And he keeps us now we are poor.” 

“The place keeps us. But there is cloth- 
ing—” 

“ He has even clothed me?” 

The captain gnawed his lip. He could 
not for the moment understand her; he did 
not know whether her calm manner was the 
effect of relief at the knowledge that Chris, 
and not he—who she believed had pur- 
posely humiliated her—was the means of 
much pleasure she had had. 

“He does not know that you know,” he 
said. ‘‘ He did what he did because of you.” 

“ Because of me?” 

“To please you.” 

“To please me? Why?” 

“ Because he loves you.” 

“Loves me?” 

She turned swiftly around, tore something 
from her pocket, there was a snipping sound, 
a shrinking of her form, and then she had 
faced the captain once more, her right hand 
dripping blood, the left holding a pair of 
the bright scissors she had bought that 
day. 

“T have cut the tendons of my fingers,” 
she said. “I will never play the piano 
again.” 

It was more than the captain could stand ; 
he rushed from the room, from the house, 
and made for Chris’s yard. 

Chris was talking to a man there, and the 
captain had to wait. The man left, and 
Chris came forward with an envelope. 

“Here are the tickets for your state- 
rooms,” he said. “And here is the money 
you winted.” 


False kinsman—dishonest 
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Just then, the man who had been there 
when the captain entered came in. 

“On Monday, then,” he said. 

“On Monday,” sebusiied Chris, and the 
man went away. 

“ My new employer,” said Chris. “TI have 
sold out here; you have the money for the 
transaction in this envelope. Where else 
do you suppose I was to get the money ?” 
he demanded, looking into the captain's 
sullen face. “Now I will go for Miss Cal- 
line.” 

“You need not,” said the captain, in a 
loud voice. “She is at home.” 

Chris looked at him. The captain then and 
there told Chris all that had taken place at 
the house. She had maimed the hand that 
had been instructed through the means of the 
son of her father’s former overseer! And 
what had the captain told him regarding 
her feeling for him? He came toward the 
captain, his hands clenched. 

“Keep off!” said the captain, not budging 
aninch. “And you might as well hear all; 
I love her, and will yet marry her. Keep 
off, I tell you; none of your nigger tricks 
with me.” 

In a moment, in a flash, there was a wild 
scurry, a griding sound, and then the cap- 
tain rose in the air, struggled, swayed, and 
fell against the wall twenty feet away, 
crushed and without motion. 

Chris stood there gasping, his teeth show- 
ing, his nostrils dilated, his eyes glaring out 
of his head. 

A half-hour later, he appeared at the 
house. Mammy Hippy curtly informed him 
that there was no one at home. He went 
out along the road; Caroline was nowhere in 
sight. There was a little woud hard by, 
and he hurried to that; but she was not there. 
He must see her; he must explain that there 
had been no brutality in his giving the cap- 
tain money for their needs; he must keep 
back all expression of his love for her— 
accept insult rather than have her feel her 
dependent position and think that he had 
presumed upon it for his own happiness; he 
must make something clear to her—try to 
give her a grain of comfort in this the most 
terrible day of her life. But how to find 
her! 

All at once, it struck him that she used to 
go to the old mill-race and sit above the deep 
still water, in her times of thought and 




















dreaming. Many a time, he had seen her 
there and crept away before she discovered 
him. 

He went there now. Yes, he had been 
right: there was the shimmer of a light- 
colored gown. She was sitting upon the 
piled-up rails. Her face was ghastly; she 
held in one hand the other, that was swathed 
in linen. She was suffering horribly, he 
knew—mentally, physically. ‘ 

And if he could only relieve her of the 
strain that was upon her—lie to her, and tell 
her the captain had stretched a point and 
that he had never thought of her the way 
the captain had reported to her, that he had 
merely lent the money to the captain! 

She saw him, 

“Come here!” she called. 

He went across the sward and stood before 
her. There was as fierce a light in her 
eyes as in his; she knew that they were 
equals in intensity of feeling, and that only 
angered her the more. 

“Years ago,” she said, “my grandfather 
would have had yours soundly flogged for 
doing as you have done—daring to raise an 
eye to a woman of my family.” 

He turned away like a beaten cur, stepping 
over a jagged crack in the ground—bewild- 
ered, breathless—when a splash behind him 
caused him to look back. The rails had 
weakened the old wharf: a part of it had 
disappeared in the water. 

And Caroline? A fierce exaltation thrilled 
him: the iron had dragged her down, and 
he would die with her! 

He was in the water, when he saw her 
rising to the surface. He caught hold of 
her. 

“Let me die!” she said. 

He held her struggling arms down with 
one of his. 
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“We will die together,” he said, “unless 
you bid me live.” 

She struggled all the more. 

“T cannot live without you,” he said. His 
face was pressed to hers. 

She writhed, she got her wounded hand 
free, and with it smote him across the eyes. 
“Live!” she said. 

Then the world seemed to leave her, there 
were strange lights in her eyes, strange 
sounds in her ears, and she was borne along 
—whither? 

Then she found herself gasping; she was 
raised—heavy, exhausted—upon the sound 
part of the wharf. Again she lifted her 
wounded hand to strike him, when she dis- 
covered that there was no one near her. 

She looked feebly around. The water was 
settling into its old smooth flow; there was 
no object upon its surface. Only, far off 
there, she saw for. a second a hand under 
the water; that disappeared, and the flow 
swept evenly on, reflecting the leaden sky on 
its bosom and lapping softly at the ruined 
wharf with almost a singing sound, and— 

“Miss Calline,” said Hippy, opening the 
door, “Cap’n Alick done says is you eber 
gwine ter dat vandoo after de cheer?” 

The organ outside was still playing. Miss 
Cole left twentyfive years ago, and found her- 
self in the present—the middle-aged keeper 
of a lodging-house and of Captain Alick, 
who had never walked since the day they 
found him lying on his face in Chris’s office. 

The child of Italy changed the position 
of his cylinder and ground out “Sweet Vio- 
lets.” Miss Cole knew that the next tune 
would be the “ Invitation.” 

“Sweet Violets!” she said. “How very 
unseasonable! ‘Avril passe, bon soir vio- 
lettes!?” and put on her bonnet and went 
out after the chair. 
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ALL summer long, upon a bare hill-side, 
A tiny violet plant had tried to bloom, 
But tried in vain; it seemed to be its doom 

A useless thing forever to abide. 

But, when the parching summer heat that dried 
The plant’s life-blood had gone, and in its room 
September’s breezes freshened, then the womb, 


Long closed, with beauteous fruitage opened wide. 
When life seems vain, and when we curse our fate 
Because hard labor brings us no reward, 
It may be we are being forced to wait 
Until some kindlier influence, breathed abroad, 
Shall cause our thirsty spirits to dilate 
Into more perfect fellowship with Ged. 
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GARDEN OF THE GODs. 


of Colorado have earned for it a more 

than national reputation. Its medici- 
nal springs, health-giving air, and parks, 
with hunting the year round, attract visitors 
of all classes from all parts of the globe, 
to whom the long line of snow-clad peaks 
meeting the unfathomable blue sky above, 
and the warm balmy climate, are a revela- 
tion. 

Manitou, the Spa of the West, abounds in 
attractions that cannot fail to please the 
most critical. Its springs—the Shoshane, 
Navajo, Manitou, Ute Soda, and the Iron 
Ute—are claimed to possess all known prop- 
erties and to be curative of all the ills flesh 
is heir to. Numerous cafions, grottoes, and 
passes lead out of the place, and, on account 
of their individual peculiarities, are made 
objective points of many excursions. Ute 
Pass is perhaps one of the most interesting, 
with its high perpendicular walls confining 
treasures here and there of flower-carpeted 
banks. A stream, several feet beneath, flows 
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merrily through the pass, and, where the 
descent is especially rocky, breaks forth 
into a misty waterfall or a roaring cataract, 

Williams and Cheyenne Cafions are equal 
in grandeur, with their cliff-like rocks and 
narrow roads. Cheyenne Mountain, in 
the cafion of that name, was selected by 
the late Helen Hunt Jackson as her 








burial-place, and there the remains of the 
gifted authoress were laid to rest; but, 
owing to the fact that the owner of the 
ground charged a fee to view the grave, the 
friends of the deceased removed the body 
to one of the cemeteries at Colorado 
Springs, where it now reposes. 

In Williams Cafion is the much-talked-of 
Cave of the Winds. The formation of the 
walls is limestone, of garish red and Indian 
yellow. The high walls are broken into 
a multitude of pillars, fagades, battlements, 
and bastions, as if several mediseval castles 
had been torn down and their fragments 
scattered about. The bright colors of the 
rocks, towering hundreds of feet in height, 
are outlined in bold relief against the azure 
vault above. 

The interior of the cave is a labyrinth of 
narrow passages occasionally opening out 
into broad chambers with projecting ledges 
of the stratified walls, from which hang 
stalactites, frosty and dainty in their resem- 
blance to icicles. They often possess fine 
musical tones, and, when a suitable number 
of varying notes is selected, simple tunes 
can easily be played. Often the floors are 
encrusted with lime-work of exquisite tracing 
like mosaic, 

From the lovely glades and cafions that 
beautify Manitou, Pike’s Peak rears its lofty 
head. With its height of 14,147 feet and 
its snowy crown, it presents an imposing 
appearance. Formerly its summit could be 
reached by a crude trail only, but civiliza- 
tion has rendered the ascent easier and safer 
by railway. 

The Garden of the Gods is comprised in 
the environment of Manitou, although lying 
equidistant from that place and Colorado 
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Springs. Here nature has excelled herself 
in the simulation of masonry of all descrip- 
tions, with rocks of yellow, brown, black 
varying to white, and pink flaming to red. 
The rocks are scattered in picturesque con- 
fusion from the gigantic gateway of the 
Garden to the imposing crags that rise on 
all sides within the enclosure. Some of the 
cathedral-shaped stones and pillars tower 
hundreds of feet in height, and, with their 
brilliant colors outlined against the gray- 
green mesa, with a greener background of 
mountains, present a scene of surpassing 
loveliness. 

Near Manitou is the famous Monument 
Park, a name explanatory of itself, with its 
stones suggestive of tombstones and vaults. 
But, notwithstanding the suggestive-looking 
rocks, it has not the sombre appearance of 
a cemetery; for there are signs of life all 
about, from the birds, trilling and nesting 
in the trees, to a tourist or so, who comes 
riding along in quest of wonders. 

Green Mountain Falls is a beautiful cas- 
cade in this vicinity. The limpid waters 
from the snowy range beyond dash gayly 
over a precipitous incline, then, suddenly 
changing their course, rush madly down 
another steep in the opposite direction. 

To the north of the mountain-confined 
spa is the lovely dell of Glen Eyrie, of 
which Queen’s Cafion forms an important 
part. Here the wildness of nature has been 
unchecked, and huge boulders and fallen 
trees lie about a turbulent stream which 
rushes down from the head of the cafion. 
On all sides, the beauty of a “ glen primeval ” 
is seen in the moss-covered rocks, rank- 
growing cedars with trunks gray with lichen, 
and the undisturbed nests of wild birds. 
Near Glen Eyrie is Blair Athol, exquisite in 
its pillars of pink and white sandstone. 

The gems of the Sierras on the western 
rim of the upper Arkansas are undoubtedly 
the Twin Lakes, the highest yachting point 
in the world. It is a beautiful sylvan spot, 
the dreamy-looking waters begirt with wil- 
lows and hawthorns, and on one side the 
friendly slopes of purplish mountains. 
Lying near the Great Sawatch Range, these 
lakes are mountain-locked; but, as they 
afford both boating and fishing, they are 
frequented in the summer months by 
numerous camping-out parties. Surrounding 
them are the Twin Peaks, Lake Mountain. 
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and Mount Elbert, each possessing individual 
charms that at once attract the tourist in its 
direction. 

The Grand Cafion of the Arkansas is of 
peculiar interest. Its walls are of dizzy 
height, with their steep perpendicular sides 
rising two thousand feet, and are so close 
together that they appear to be simply a 
huge awful crevice in some giant mountain. 
The curves of the cafion are superb, and add 
the crowning touch to this miracle of nature. 

The Royal Gorge is perhaps more impress- 
ive, being different from the cafion in many 
ways, with its steeper and higher walls and 
dark unfriendly-looking cliffs. The cafion 
is eleven miles long, and the gorge but one 
and a half; but within that one and a half 
are comprised the epitome and aggregation 
of grandeur which the eleven miles barely 
suggest. 

One glance down the cruel jagged walls 
generally suffices for an adequate definition 
and comprehension of the meaning of th 
word “depth.” ~» 
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in the Uncompahgre Park, and near these 
is Iron Lake, with its ferruginoys waters— 
a panacea for many ills. This vicinity teems 
with springs, the Pagosa leading in point of 
interest. The water is violently agitated, and 
the escaping carbonic gas issues with so 
much force as to resemble steam escaping 
from an engine. 

Near the South Arkansas is the Mount 
of the Holy Cross, blue and misty amid the 
green mountains. On one side of the mount 
is a deep fissure shaped like a Maltese cross. 
This crevice is filled with snow throughout 
the year, and in undefiled purity the spotless 
white cross is seen for miles around, 

Lake Santa Maria—or Mirror Lake, as it 
is often called—is another feature of South- 
ern Colorado. It is two miles in length, 
with no apparent outlet, and its translucent 
depths reflect with fidelity every rock, ever- 
green, or twig on the mountain-sides proxi- 
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mate to it, the peaks, and even the passing 
clouds above it. 

Near Georgetown, in Northern Colorado, 
is Green Lake, with its elevation of ten 
thousand feet above sea-level. It is quite 
a picturesque spot, with its evergreen shores 
and clear greenish depths. A few miles 
away are the famous Gray and Irwin’s 
Peaks, domes of the continent, rising over 
fourteen thousand feet and from their sum- 
mits affording views of surpassing grandeur. 

Middle Park is truly called a summer 
Paradise, possessing everything requisite to 
enjoyment in the mountains. Unlimited 
shooting and fish preserves, mineral waters, 
and invigorating atmosphere are but a few 
of the many attractions that go to make up 
the place. 

Estes Park is less difficult of access, and, 
on that account, frequented by a larger 
number of tourists. The spirit of civiliza- 
tion has somewhat opposed the primitive 
beauty of the place; but, despite glaringly 
modern structures and improvements (?), 
the loveliness of Emma Lake remains 
unchanged. 

Nestling at the eastern slope of the giant 
guard of the great range, Long’s Peak, Estes 
Park affords protected quarters for many 
herds of cattle; but one does not meet the 
much-abused cow-boy of fiction here, in his 
bewildering make-up of clashing silver, a 
velvet coat, and the glory of a crimson sash. 
That is a being confined entirely to the 
pages of some superimaginative novel. In 
the first place, the cow-boy’s innate wisdom, 
fostered in Yale or Harvard mayhap—for 
he is invariably an Eastern man “roughing 
it” for his health—would tell him the velvet 
coat would not weather the storms of winter 
to good advantage, that the silver would 
tarnish, and the red sash spot in the rain or 
snow. So he appears a common every-day 
creature, clad in long serviceable leather 
cheapas, a brown holland or denim coat, and 
a broad sombrero, its crown generally wound 
with trophy of war in shape of a rattlesnake- 
skin. 

One of the prettiest cafions in Northern 
Colorado is Boulder Cafion, which winds in 
long sinuous lines, or again in abrupt angles, 
through the mountains. Foaming and loudly 
booming, the Boulder Creek rushes madly 
along the road—here many feet below, there 
its clear pure waters level with the passage. 


On all sides tower rocks and cliffs jn 
imposing grandeur, now jutting forth into 
the cleanly-cut features of some Roman pro- 
file, or massing their efforts into one huge 
pinnacle of rock. Castle Rock is one of the 
many peculiar structures of masonry in the 
cafion, and, with its battlements and ram- 
parts and an imagination capable of bridging 
several cycles of ages, one could well imagine 
it to be the home of some hardy Norseman 
or a feudal baron. 

Boulder Fall, in the same cafion, enjoys 
an enviable reputation on account of the 
purity of its waters and the fine diamond- 
like spray that almost haloes it. It leaps 
with a loud roar over a steep narrow incline 
that sends the waters in all directions. The 
slopes of the mountains that here confine the 
stream are wet and so slippery that scarcely 
can a foothold be gained. 

Farther up Boulder Cafion is Dome Rock, 
a stupendous stone dome, with walls of dizzy 
height; and on the South Boulder is a series 
of waterfalls and roaring cataracts, each 
seeming lovelier than the other. 

It is in Western Colorado that the gorgeous 
colors of the rainbow have been more than 
generously employed, and, in spite of lavish- 
ness, with much credit to nature’s taste. 
There are the Buttes of the Cross, of pecul- 
iar formation and shape, rising imposingly 
thousands of feet in rigid symmetry; and 
the glorious Mu-av Cafion, with its splendor 
of tinted rocks towering to dizzy heights in 
the air. Bastions, cliffs, and all shapes of 
rock lie here, there, everywhere. 

One of the peculiarities of Colorado itself 
is its atmosphere, rarefied to an extent that 
brings the far distant peak seemingly within 
easy approach, or, on very warm days, 
assuming a hazy shimmering condition, from 
sun-reflecting sand, that sets all surround- 
ings, mountain or valley, tremulously sway- 
ing and dancing. When some of nature’s 
upheavals are viewed in this light, the 
effect is bewildering. In the Mu-av Cafion, 
it is confusing, the colors of the rocks shifting 
and the rocks dancing, and one is impressed 
with the fear that there may not be terra- 
firma under the feet even, so intangible and 
illusive seem both earth and sky. 

Western Colorado abounds in stupendous 
formations and upheavals, which are objects 
of interest and lately have been subjects of 
much comment. There are indeed so many 
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interesting features that it is hard to decide 
on their individual importance, for each is 
prominent in its way. 

For the tourist, there is an inexhaustible 
feast of wonders in store, of which he will 
not tire; so varied are the points of interest, 
and of so little similarity even when of like 
quality, that he cannot fail to be interested. 
Indeed, not half the natural features of the 
State have been mentioned yet; but it must 
not be thought, because of that, that they 
do not possess merit. The Spanish Peaks, 
the watchful sentinels in Southern Colo- 
rado, are prominent in point of beauty and 
grandeur; and Marshall Pass, in Salida, is 
of equal if not more interest. In ascending 

‘, visions of a final terminus at the moon 
chase through one’s mind, for that seems 
the only stopping-place to be had. 

Then there are numerous grottoes, cafions, 
and springs dotting and breaking up the 
Rockies everywhere, which would take pages 
to write about; and volumes might be writ- 
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ten about some of the large peaks, of which 
mention has barely been made here. 

Novelty seems to have been nature’s desire 
in creating this region, and success has more 
than crowned her efforts; for her wish has 
been incarnated in all shapes and formations. 
No matter how isolated or remote they may 
be, the tourist, ever on the qui-vive for the 
novelty, will unearth these hidden treasures 
and bring them before the public eye for its 
enjoyment ‘also; and many of Colorado’s 
wonders owe their presentation to the world 
at large to some wanderer of a geologist or 
scientist, on exploration bent. 

To be fully appreciated, the scenic features 
of the State should be gazed upon; for, no 
matter what strength of expression is 
employed, the pen but feebly portrays the 
glories the eye grasps in one cursory glance 
—purple mountains, craggy cliffs, snow- 
crowned peaks, and, flooding all in one 
golden effluence, the warm mellow light of a 
Colorado sun. 





SONG OF THE STREAM. 


BY INDA BARTON HAYS. 


List, my lady! Down the meadows 
Run two purling streams, 

Deep and blue in twilight shadows, 
Flushed with noonday beams; 

On their banks the wild rose growing, 
Stars at night there shine, 

Love-fires lend to dark eyes glowing, 
List, O Leila mine! 


See, my angel! Onward tending 
Brooklets find their way, 

Each the other meeting, blending, 
Hear their ripples say: 


“Tis the law of nature’s wooing 
Learned from love divine.” 
Hearken to their sweet undoing, 
Dearest Leila mine! 


Maiden fair! With swift endeavor 
Read my plea aright— 

Wayward streamlets drawn together 
Hence for aye unite; 

May the heart that only liveth 
In the pulse of thine 

Gain the boon love’s fullness giveth, 
Leila, life of mine? 








MR. INGLEHART’S 


NEPHEW. 


BY WILLIAM BILBO. 


HOOTING on these grounds 

prohibited.” A board tacked 
* to a tree bore this warning to 
poachers. . 

She looked at him severely 
BZ and pointed to the board. 

“T beg pardon!” 

He lifted his cap and stared at her. He 
had shot into a covey of birds from an 
adjoining field, and then leaped the fence to 
get the game. 

“You are careless with your gun,” she 
said. 

Though startled, she was angry. He 
dropped the butt of his gun to the ground, 
and continued to stare as he might have 
stared at an apparition—a lovely one. An 
apparition might have disconcerted him 
more, for his look was bold. She flushed 
indignantly. 

“You are insolent!” her glance said, as 
plainly as speech could have done. 

“T am distressed!” he exclaimed, pausing 
between the words, as if speech were difficult. 

“Indeed!” with a look that should have 
withered him, but it did not. : 

“You were in no danger, but I am sorry 
to have frightened you.” 

“T am not frightened.” 

“Oh! that relieves me.” 

His cool impudence exasperated her, yet 
his open-eyed astonishment was ludicrous. 
His eye did not leave her face for an instant. 
Was she really so beautiful that this rustic 
gaped in wonder? The thought softened 
her. 

“You are not concerned about the tres- 
pass ?” 

“T did not see the warning.” 

She did not doubt that he had seen ita 
hundred times. She looked straight at him, 
partly wondering how he could tell such a 
story, partly thinking how handsome the 
sunburnt fellow was. 

“Who are you, sir?” 

She did not note his curious smile. 

“Mr. Inglehart’s nephew,” he replied, with 
significant emphasis. 
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She looked no wiser. 

“Mr. Inglehart lives across the valley,” 
he added. : 

A farmer, was her thought. No doubt 
this lazy fellow lived on his bounty. Though 
tanned, he had not the look of a field-hand. 
He was an habitual poacher, she did not 
doubt. He wore a hunting-cap and jacket, 
both the worse for briers and wear; and his 
age might have been three-and-twenty. 

“T shall tell my uncle that Mr. Ingle- 
hart’s nephew has been shooting on his 
grounds,” 

“Tell him I didn’t see the sign.” 

“T shall tell him nothing of the kind.” 

“Not if I didn’t see it?” 

“Not if you didn’t.” 

“Do you think he will mind?” a little 
anxiously. 

“He had the constable arrest a man once 
for a similar offense.” 

This was a fib, pure and simple—not inex- 
cusable, though. The fellow needed the 
lesson ; besides, it was not certain that some 
culprit had not been arraigned during the ten 
years this weather-beaten board had given 
warning to poachers. 

“T will give you half the birds: I suppose 
that will make it right.” 

“T don’t suppose it will! I wouldn’t touch 
one of them. See how the poor things 
bleed and writhe! Others went away 
wounded, to suffer and die more slowly. 
You ought to be ashamed of your cruelty.” 

His swarthy face colored; he eyed her 
keenly and in surprise; then, all of a sud- 
den, his countenance fell; he glanced rue- 
fully at the fluttering birds. 

“T suppose you do not eat birds nor wear 
feathers in your hat,” a little sullenly. 

Then she colored—deeply, too; his glance 
rested maliciously on the rich plume in her 
hat. 

“Why do you stand there?” she asked, 
impatiently and a little disconcerted. 

“Pardon me: may I tell you?” with an 
audacious smile. 

She looked at him quickly, intently: then 
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averted her face, a little scared. A sus- 
picion darted across her mind—a suspicion, 
nothing more. In a moment it vanished, 
and she was angry again: yet not very 
angry, nor long so. The absurdity of his 
manner upset her temper. There was no 
mistaking the admiring glances of the young 
countryman ; his admiration was as honest, 
too, as it was bold. 

Being modest and not over-vain, she 
accepted this view of her charms with some 
grains of allowance. She knew that she had 
fair cheeks and dimples, brown eyes and a 
dainty waist, and that people stared at her. 
Now, this man stared, not for want of man- 
ners, but because he could not help it. On 
him, she had made a genuine impression. 
She half wondered what the foolish youth 
wanted to say, but she cut him short: 

“Why don’t you take the birds and go?” 

“JT am in no hurry; they won’t expect me 
home till supper-time.” 

“T don’t like to be stared at; I came here 
to gather flowers. Please go!” 

“Tam good at gathering flowers myself; 
let me help you over the fence!” 

In the meadow across the fence was a large 
pond of water-lilies; and beyond, a wooded 
rocky slope, abloom with wild flowers. 

She was uncertain whether to rebuke him 
with a show of greater severity, or to accept 
his proffered service. She glanced at the 
high stone wall and at the tempting flowers, 
then doubtfully at him. She remembered 
that her uncle knew Mr. Inglehart—an old 
resident of the neighborhood, of course— 
and this was Mr. Inglehart’s nephew. His 
appearance was in ‘his favor, and the water- 
liliés had tempted her before. They were 
beyond her reach, nor was it easy to get over 
the stone wall unaided. 

He read her mind. 

“T got my sister a big lot of lilies yester- 
day.” 

“ How did you get them?” with interest. 

“T waded.” 

Whether this was true or not, it settled the 
matter. She put out her little hand; he 
took it, showed her projecting stones on which 
she could put first one foot, then the other ; 
by means of these and his assistance, she 
was speedily on the top of the wall; then 
he sprang over and helped her down on the 
other side. 

He found a shallow place in the pond, and 
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threw in some boulders to stand on; she sat 
on the grass under a tree, while he got the 
water-lilies—a great armful, more than she 
could carry; then he ran around the pond to 
the hill-side, and brought as many more 
flowers from there: ivy-blossoms, wild 
honeysuckle, sweet-brier, and a great variety 
beside—all of them pretty, some very sweet. 
She gave him a grateful look, and he sat 
down beside her to arrange them. 

“You spoke of your sister,” 
“where is she?” 

“At my uncle’s.” 

“You both live there?” 

His face lighted as with an inspiration. 

“At present—yes. Would you like to see 
her? Perhaps you find it dull in these 
parts.” 

“You think me a stranger?” 

“T shouldn’t think you lived here.” 

“ Why ?”” 

He shrugged his shoulders. , 
“Do I look different from the 
people—from your sister, for instarice ? 

“T don’t think she is like most people, ore 

“You may be partial.” - 

“You ought to see her!” x ‘S: 

‘ ? as 

‘How old is your sister?’ ‘yy OP si 

“Nineteen. I shoqld oe u 
her.” \ a+ = 

“Maybe I shall, sdg og = \\S 

“T could bring her ' 
would come,” eagerly. 

“Oh, she’ might come to my uncle’s—Mr. 
WwW ayne’s. of 

“This is a nice place.” His fine eyes 
looked beseeching. ‘She comes here often,” 
he added, quickly: “it is such a pretty spot, 
and there are so many flowers.” 

She laughed softly. The slanting shadows 
crept over the meadows; the sun dipped 
behind the hills; the breeze scarcely stirred 
the leaves and clover-blossoms; the Jull and 
mellow fragrance of closing day fell upon 
the wood and field. The pair sorted the 
flowers, and she listened to his talk, forgetting 
that he was a stranger. 

There is a snare in the green fields and 
woods, the blue skies and scented air of the 
country: I warn my young readers to beware 
of it. The young lady came to her sober 
self with a start and a look of dismay. The 
sky was tinged with twilight. She scowled 
at him, as if he were to blame. She grew 
confused; and, in her confusion, she did not 


suddenly : 
























know what they had talked about, what he 
had said, what she had said, nor why she 
had staid so long. 

He stared at her blankly, as any rustic 
might who had incurred the displeasure of a 
pretty girl and did not know how it had been 
done. 

“T will walk home with you, if you will 
allow me,” he ventured to say. 

She declined the offer rather haughtily. 
He helped her over the fence, then put the 
big bunch of flowers in her arms. 

“You need not expect me to-morrow,” she 
said, turning away. 

“ My sister will be disappointed. I hope I 
have not offended you!” 

She paused and glanced up at him, as he 
sat on the fence. He looked hurt. She had 
promised tocome; this she remembered, and 
it was about all she did remember. Why 
should she change her mind so soon? She 
ought not to have promised ! 

“T think you need not expect me,” she 
said, slowly, looking straight at him, and 
turned away. ‘ 

He watched her till she was out of sight, 
hoping that she might look back; but she 
did not. 

It was nearly dusk when the young lady 
reached the farm-house. No notice was 
taken of this, however, as she was often out 
late in the orchard and meadows near the 
house. By degrees, her conversation with 
the young stranger came back to her. She 
slipped into the house and upstairs to her 
own room, there to think it all over. At 
first, it came indistinctly, she was so con- 
fused ; after a while, it came vividly. Now 
she burned with anger, now with vexation. 
The fellow had talked about things of which 
it seemed incredible any country-boy should 
know anything. How he had drifted from 
one subject to another, dwelling on the 
things she loved most to talk of! She 
recalled his handsome appearance, his kin- 
dling gray eyes, his broad brow, his fine 
smiling mouth almost hidden by the brown 
mustache, his clean-cut nose and chin, and 
finally his easy unembarrassed manner. He 
was certainly an impostor! She would find 
out ! 

At supper, she said to her uncle: 

“T saw a man shooting in your fields this 
afternoon.” 

“Who was the man, dear?” 
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“How should I know, uncle?” dropping 
her eyes. 

“Was he a young chap?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tom Inglehart, I expect. I shall have 
to tell Inglehart to keep him off my place, 
He'll be shooting my Durham calves, the first 
thing I know.” 

She was silent a moment, then said: 

“Who is Tom Inglehart, uncle?” 

“A worthless young scamp who lives with 
his dogs and gun. Mary, you mind I told 
Inglehart he’d ruin. that boy, keepin’ him 
always at school?” 


The latter remark Mr. Wayne addressed to 


his wife. 

“John, I saw Jean Inglehart to-day, 
You wouldn’t know the child,” remarked 
Mrs. Wayne. 

“ Likely not; it’s been nigh ten years since 
she was here.” 

“Ten in October; I mind it was the fall 
you was laid up with r’umatiz.” 

“So it was; I mind the week she staid 
here. She would always be doing littie turns 
for me when I couldn’t get about. She was 
a good child.” 

“ What a slim and weakly thing she was! 
I never saw any livin’ thing come out so. 
She’s the finest-looking gal I ever saw. I 
couldn’t take my eyes from her a minnit. I 
dare say you won’t believe it’s her when you 
see her; I didn’t, till she took on so over me 
and asked about you and Hannah and every- 
thing abuut the place. She ’most cried when 
I told her Hannah was dead. She’s got no 
fine airs, neither, as most girls ’ud have in 
her place. She makes me think cf Helen, 
only she’s dark and half a head taller.” © 

Helen smiled demurely. 

“And a great deal more beautiful, auntie?” 

“Now, that couldn’t be, my child,” 
returned the old lady, with a fond glance at 
her niece. 

“Ts she coming over?” questioned the 
farmer. 

“Right away. I told her about Helen, 
and she’ll be over right off. She’s Squire 
Inglehart’s niece, child. You'll be sure to 
like her, and she’ll be great company for 
you.” 

Our heroine would doubtless have learned 
much more about the Inglehart family, but 
at this moment a man ran in and said that 
a favorite horse had been hurt in the barn- 
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yard. The old couple hurried away, and 
Helen was left alone with her reflections. 

The reader will not be greetly surprised 
when I say that Helen decided, next day, 
to keep her appointment. 

I do not know, myself, why she went; 
she knew no good of this Tom Inglehart. 
His manners were bold if not bad, and she 
didn’t like him. She may have kept the 
appointment on account of Tom’s sister 
Jean, feeling that she ought not to dis- 
appoint her. She may have planned a 
pleasant surprise for the old people, intend- 
ing to bring Jean home with her, letting 
Tom go where he wished. If this was the 
case, however, she was disappointed. Tom 
came; Jean did not. 

She was angry, very angry. 

“Where is your sister?” she demanded. 

“She is at home, with a sprained ankle.” 

The fence was between them; he rested 
his elbows and chin on the top stone. 

“You are an impostor!” she exclaimed, 
vehemently. 

He stared at her like a simpleton, as she 
turned abruptly. 

“One moment, 1 beg! My sister met with 
a serious accident. Besides the sprained 
ankle, she is bruised and scarcely able to be 
up. She was very sorry she couldn’t come.” 

She paused, flashing upon him a look of 
severity and distrust. 

“T do not believe you have a sister!” 

“You wrong me, I assure you,” smiling 
good-naturedly. 

He had pushed his cap back from his 
brow. His face was perfectly frank and 
honest and strikingly handsome; she had 
not had a good view of his features before. 
The easy pose of his large shapely head and 
the composure of his features were striking. 

“My sister sent you a letter.” 

He drew a letter from his pocket and held 
it toward her. She hesitated and asked: 

“Why didn’t you give it to me at once?” 

“T ought to have done so. Sister says I 
am always doing the wrong thing. Won’t 
you please take it now?” 

She still hung back, though relenting a 
little. 

“Jean could hardly write, her arm was so 
painful,” he added. 

She took the letter and broke the seal, 
drawing out a dainty perfumed sheet, writ- 
ten ail over, with four postscripts. Helen 
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smiled while reading it; then she glanced 
at him with a smile, but frowned immedi- 
ately. 

“Tell Miss Inglehart I shall be very glad 
to see her, and hope she may soon be able 
to come.” 

She was going. 

“One word, please !”” . 

“T have staid too long already. I did 
wrong to meet you here, to speak to you, 
or have anything to do with a stranger. 
Good-day, sir.” 

“May I come with my sister?” 

She paused to say: 

“My uncle does not like you.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ He says you are a worthless fellow.” 

“Indeed!” in great surprise. 

“And I do not doubt it.” 

“There must be some mistake. 
not know your—” 

“There is nomistake!” She turned to go. 

“T shall come with my sister!’ he said. 

“T think it better you should not.” 

She was gone. 

Yesterday, she would have asked any 
number of questions about Tom Inglehart 
or any member of the family: asked a little 
slyly, perhaps, because she had been impru- 
dent, yet she would have asked them. But 
for the accident in the barn-yard and a lack 
of subsequent opportunity, she would have 
gone to bed, on the previous night, knowing 
all about all the Ingleharts. 

To-day, her cheeks burned, her heart pal- 
pitated ; she started when she saw her aunt 
at the yard gate; paled when the kindly old 
uncle crossed the lawn. She ran up to her 
room, locked herself in, lay down on the 
bed, and cried. 

Several days went by, but no word came 
from the Ingleharts. Helen never men- 
tioned the Inglehart name. Her moods were 
fitful: she started when she heard the tramp 
of horses or sudden footsteps. She wondered 
how Miss Inglehart looked; how she came 
to be such an exemplary gir], and her brother 
so worthless; where she had passed all these 
years she had been from home; how it hap- 
pened she went, and her brother staid; 
whether his opportunities had not been 
slender; what difference it might have made 
if he had had better; whether the sister 
had got well; why she did not come; 
whether she would come at all or had gone 
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away. Sometimes Helen hoped she had 
gone, or would go without coming; again 
she felt an unaccountable desire to see her, 
yet dreaded her coming. 

One day, Jean Inglehart came. How 
like him she was! The samesmiling mouth, 
turned up at the corners; his broad low brow, 

-his deep tender eyes; tall, dark, beautiful! 

A bronzed, broad-shouldered man, clad in 
an English riding-suit, stood behind her; 
bowing and smiling.. He was a young man, 
self-possessed and handsome. 

Mrs. Wayne introduced the girls, and Miss 
Inglehart said : 

“Miss Blake, my brother Luke.” 

Did her eyes deceive her? Her head went 
round, What were they saying? 

Luke Inglehart paid dearly for his decep- 
tion; paid dearly, if we let him gauge the 
measure. I think him a lucky dog to have 
had Helen Blake think of him at all. But 
he was impetuous. He burned with impa- 
tience. 

The next day, he called again; she had 
gone to the village. He went there too, but 
missed her. During the next three days, he 
tramped the woods and fields, entered the 
Wayne enclosures, invaded the orchard, 
shadowed the house and premises, hoping to 
get a glimpse of her. He went home at the 
end of the third day, tired and haggard. 
Jean thought him ill, and made him a broth. 
The simple fellow had not let her into his 
confidence. 

To detail the state of his mind, his efforts 
to see Helen during the next ten days, would 
unduly lengthen this story. He persevered, 











Drop down behind the solemn hills, 
O day of wild unrest! 

I watch thee passing from my sight, 

Like some unwelcome guest. 


Swing open wide, ye sunset gates 

Of crimson, barred with gold! 
It must be that your mystic bounds 
Some brighter visions hold. 


Draw close your sable shades, O night, 
And hide the sun’s rude stare! 

All day, he mocked my bitter pain 

With fierce and angry glare. 
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however, and one day he stood before her go 
suddenly that he might have dropped from 
the sky. 

“You have been unkind!” he stammered, 

“You deceived me!” she said. 

She was all ice and dignity. 

“Can’t you forgive me?” 

“T ought not even to speak to you. I 
thought you were a plain countryman. [| 
took you for another person, and: you did 
not undeceive me. Now go, if you please!” 

She regarded him coldly, a little scorn- 
fully. She was glad he did not look well; 
she could have smiled at his trepidation, 
But <he was bolder than she thought. He 
moved a step forward, his arms stretched 
toward her. 

“Do not say that I have sinned past 
atoning! Let my weakness plead for my 
fault! Had I told you who I was, you 
would have gone away. I loved you then! 
T love you now! Ah, if you knew how well, 
you would not have the heart to frown on 
me! I ask but little of you—a very little 
now: your smile and your forgiveness !” 

She ought to have been startled and angry 
at this bold and hasty avowal. She was 
neither; but, if she softened within, there 
was no betrayal in her manner. 

“T do not think I shall ever like you,” 
she said, slowly. “Let us end this inter- 
view!” She was going, but he caught her 
hands. 

“Put me on probation!” the rude fellow 
cried. 

The reader sees how this story must end. 
Why should I go on? 


BOLLES. 


Come out and shine, sweet evening star, 
So peaceful, pure, and calm! 

Your light upon my heart will fall 

Like drops of healing balm. 






Deep shadows softly fold me round, 
And, as they closer cling, 

My troubled spirit sinks to rest 

Like bird with weary wing. 






My doubts and fears are swept away ; 
I calmly sink to sleep, 

Sure that the angels overhead 

Safe watch and ward will keep. 
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"NEATH 
ORCHARD BOUGHS. 


BY VERONA COE HOLMES. 


*NEATH orchard boughs, when summer’s sun 
Hung high and hot above the hill, 
Above the upland pastures dun, 
Above the dwindling, dawdling rill: 
’Neath orchard boughs, the long day long, 
Were odorous waftings, interblent 
Half-lights and shadows, silence, song, 
And wings that came and went. 


’Neath orchard boughs, when, red and low, 
The harvest-moon her level light 
Poured through the opening vistas—oh, 
The moon of youth's enchanted night! 
’Neath orchard boughs, down aisles serene, 
’Neath moon and star, through dark and dew, 
We walked the shadowy ranks between ; 
Do you remember—you ? 


And mind you how the brook, that slipped 
Across the pathway, coiled and crept 

In eddying pools where wings were dipped, 
And lilies, swaying, slept? 

And later, how the wind and frost 
Set all the leaves awhirl, aglow, 

In those old autumns vanished, lost, 
Alas, so long ago? 


Do you remember? You, who tread 
Diviner ways beyond my ken: 

You, whom I count not deaf nor dead, 
But swift to answer when, 

A little tired and quite alone, 
Across the years I call to you— 

“Come, go again with me, my own, 
Along the ways we knew!” 


The ways we knew! Alas, the fair 
Areas of shadow shrink, and less 

Of shimmering greenery shows; and bare, 
Beneath the strain and stress 
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Of time and storm, the sapless bough 
On isolated bole uplifts ; 

Through branches gnarled and lichened now, 
The yellow sunlight drifts. 


Changed! Void! And yet the swarded rise, 
3y early autumn rains renewed, 
Lies green against the sun; the skies 
Bend low, in mother-mood ; 
And where yon rustic railing marks 
The wasted grove’s ulterior bound, 
Three ancient orchard patriarchs 
Beshadow still the ground. 


And bright with freshly fallen leaves, 
Beyond the brook, the path we trod 
Allures! Oh, leave the trail that cleaves 
The shining groves of God: 
Return, and go again with me 
The earthly ways which youth and love 
Made holy ground. I summon thee 
From thy still heights above! 


Return! and, it may be, the path 
That here begins beside the stream— 
That mounts, through breadths of aftermath, 
The slope—may sweetly seem 
To stretch away to regions calm, 
Where, for all haps and hurts of these 
Our mortal years, are rest and balm 
Beneath His healing trees. 
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UNDER THE ROSE. 


BY MISS KENT. 


PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 


a rain,” said Mr. Parker 
to Winifred Allwyn, one 
March morning. 
“What did you say ?” 
cried Winifred, who was 
on the windward side 
of him. 
Mr. Parker repeated his 
remark, pitching his voice 
to suit the requirements of 
conversation in a Missouri 
breeze. Miss Allwyn resolved to 
take a gossamer and an umbrella 
when she started out. She was 
teaching a district school; Mr. Parker, one 
of the township magistrates, was director 
and also Miss Allwyn’s landlord. 

Winifred went on into the house, and was 
accosted by Mrs. Parker: 

“Miss Allwyn, I wish you’d lend me your 
brush to get the mud off 0’ my cloak.” 

“T haven’t any clothes-brush with me, 
Mrs. Parker,” said Winifred, 

“That one you brush your head with will 
do,” said Mrs. Parker, coolly. 

Miss Allwyn’s beautiful gold-colored hair 
almost began to rise with indignation at this 
effrontery. It was likely that she would lend 
her hair-brush, which she was so particular 
about, to remove the dirt of the road from a 
woman’s cloak! 

“YT never use my hair-brush for such a 
purpose, Mrs. Parker,” she said; “I like to 
keep it nice for my hair—besides, it is not 
suitable for a clothes-brush.” And she went 
on to her own room, privately describing her 
hostess as the “soul of Sir John Cheek.” 

Winifred was most uncomfortably lodged 
at Mr. Parker’s; but, when she took the 
school, Mrs. Parker had offered to board her, 
and policy advised that Winifred should 
accept the offer. 

It was tiresome walking to school that 
morning against the wind, and it was tire- 
some teaching. The heat was unusual, and 
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the wind blew the dust about in the school- 
room in a most exasperating manner. The 
children seemed premeditatedly dull: unless 
we except one little girl, who, on being asked 
“What is the difference between man and 
the lower animals?” replied: “Man is a 
perfect brute.” 

Four o’clock came at last, and Winifred 
dismissed her pupils promptly, directing 
them to hasten home, as a storm was evi- 
dently approaching. She herself remained 
to sweep and dust the school-room; for it 
was Friday, and she knew that religious 
services would be held there on the next 
Sunday. She always made it a point to 
leave the school-house nice for such meet- 
ings, though her duties as janitress were 
purely gratuitous. 

It was a disagreeable task to clean the 
school-room, especially after a day’s teach- 
ing; Winifred took a seat on the table, and 
wasted some moments in wishing that she 
owned a broom which would work at her 
bidding, like the one belonging to the 
magician. ‘ How glad I shall be when the 
children begin to go barefoot,” she thought, 
surveying her dusty domain. 

It was a large room, but the oldest and 
dingiest in the county. Its ceiled walls 
were unpainted and had become almost as 
dark as the walnut seats and desks. Several 
blackboards did what they could to dispel 
its gloom, and the thick timber around did 
as much. Altogether the place was so lonely 
and so darksome that it was a wonder Wini- 
fred dared to remain there after her pupils’ 
departure. But she was an American girl, 
which is as much as to say that courage was 
native to her and that she had fever in her 
life had an uncivil word from anyone. She 
was so far from feeling any timidity, indeed, 
that, when the room was swept and dusted, 
she placed the well-worn “woman’s weapon” 
behind the door and sat down to finish read- 
ing “ Elsie Venner.” 

She knew that she could have neither 
quiet nor seclusion at her boarding-place, 
where she shared her room with the eldest 
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Parker girl—a forward miss, perversely 
christened Sherman, and about as hard to 
escape from as the General when on the war- 
path. So Winifred had formed the habit of 
lingering in the school-house, reading and 
resting, as long as she could; to-day, she sat 
there absorbed by her book until a startling 
flash of lightning and peal of thunder 
aroused her to the fact that the storm was 
already overhead. MHurriedly gathering her 
books together on the table, she secured the 
windows and shut one of the doors, then 
went to get her gossamer, which hung behind 
the other door. 

The gloom now was frightful, so heavy 
was the low-hung cloud. Winifred, with her 
black gossamer on, was quite lost in the 
darkness behind the great school-room door, 
and was entirely hidden from the view of 
two men who suddenly entered the house, 
running from the rain. Their entrance 
startled the young lady extremely ; she stood 
quite still, with .a fast-beating heart, but in 
another instant she recognized the voice of 
one of them, and recovered her self-pos- 
session. 

What should she do? She particularly 
objected to being discovered there so long 
after school-hours by two young men, one of 
whom was a rejected suitor of hers, and the 
‘other, to judge from his voice, a_ total 
stranger. Perhaps, if she kept quite still, 
they would not detect her at a!l; anyhow, 
she could not leave the school-house—the 
storm was beginning to rage. But it would 
be sickening, she thought, to appear from 
behind the door, and then to have that tire- 
some Tom Lester insist on accompanying 
her home. An ancient settle, which had 
come all the way from Ireland, stood behind 
the door: upon it Winifred silently seated 
herself, and suspected herself of blundering 
when she did so; but there she sat, looking 
like a dimpled witch glowering through the 
gloom. Glad she would have been to escape 
on a broomstick, “the wild storm howling 
round her head.” 

The men did not dream of her presence, 
but one of them said: 

“Wonder how this door came to be 
open?’ 

“Blew open, I suppose,” said the other; 
“the lock’s of no account.” 

Then the storm absorbed their attention. 
The lightning blazed incessantly ; the thun- 
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der was one uninterrupted roar. Immense 
hail-stones fell, rattling on the house with 
such deafening noise that the men could 
hardly make each other hear. Finally the 
rain fell in torrents; but its rush was silence 
by comparison, and the men’s voices sounded 
loud. 

“This is the darkest room I ever saw, for 
a school-room,” said the stranger. 

“This is where my girl teaches,” said 
Tom Lester, whose voice Winifred had recog- 
nized. 

Had she been a witch, the audacious 
youth would certainly have suffered some 
savage enchantment at her hands, for daring 
to describe her as his girl, when she had 
refused him—oh, many a time and oft! 
She raged silently behind the door. 

“Well, I pity her,” said the stranger. 
“Why don’t you marry her, and take her 
home to keep Aunt Mary company ?” 

“She won’t have me,” said Tom. 

His interlocutor laughed. Winifred guessed 
the latter to be Leslie Fields, a cousin of 
Tom Lester’s. 

“T’'m afraid,” said Fields, “that the young 
lady lacks taste. Seems to me, besides, that 
she ought to jump at such a chance to get 
out of teaching in this place, cooped up 
with a lot of kids who browse on onions 
until the teacher can’t tell whether it’s the 
young idea or a garlic-patch that’s shoot- 
ing.” 

“T should think so,” said Tom, “ but she 
don’t.” 

He drew a bench up to the open door, 
and they seated themselves, watching the 
wreaths of rain which waved through the 
woods. Winifred would have given worlds 
to be out of there. 

“Don’t let one ‘no’ discourage you,” said 
Fields. “‘ Faint heart never won fair lady.’” 

“Hum!” said Tom, despondently, “I’ve 
had more than one. I told her last night, 
coming from prayer-meeting, that I believed 
she could say no—and would say it—if she 
knew ’twas going to kill a fellow. She said 
she’d noticed it seldom killed.” 

Fields laughed at this. 

“She must have had considerable expe- 
rience in the mitten line,” said he. 

“Oh, you bet I’m not the only fellow she’s 
mittened,” said Tom. “She’s the prettiest, 
nicest, brightest girl around here, and don’t 
you forget it!” 
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He rose, and, to the horror of Winifred, 
went up to the table. Now surely he would 
discover her when he returned to the door! 
She felt almost sick with dread and shame; 
she hated herself for her childish self-con- 
cealment. But there was no chance now for 
escape; she could only hope that the dark- 
ness and the black of her cloak would hide 
her. 

Leslie Fields followed his cousin, and they 
stood at the table, with their backs to Wini- 
fred. Both were tall and handsome; but, 
though dressed alike for farm-work, there 
was that about Fields’s dress which betrayed 


‘more polish than Tom Lester possessed. 


She has left her books here,” he remarked, 
examining the volumes upon the table. 
“The people hereabouts must be honest.” 

“Say!” said Tom Lester: “write me 
some poetry, Les, and I’ll put it in one of 
these books. Won’t you?” 

“Write yourself,” said Fields. 

“Oh, you know I couldn’t write a line of 
poetry to save my life,” said Tom. “ You 
write something, Les, and I’ll copy it. She 
knows my hand, and it'll puzzle her to 
death.” 

The prospect of puzzling the school-mis- 
tress seemed to please Mr. Fields; he took 
out a pencil and note-book, saying: 

“What shall I write?” 

“Oh, anything, just so it’s poetry,” said 
Tom. 

“What sort of eyes has she?” Fields 
asked. 

“Blue eyes,” said Tom: “great big blue 
eyes—and the prettiest, whitest hide.” 

“Look here!” said the poet: “I'll take 
some of the hide off of you, if you don’t 
talk decent English, Why can’t you say 
complexion or skin? Hide!” 

“T’m no school-teacher,” said Tom, sulkily. 

“Well, you’d better marry one,” said his 
cousin, “and she will get you out of your 
Dutch ‘idiotisms.’ Though I’d never seri- 
ously advise you or any friend of mine to 
marry a school-mistress,” he added. 

“Why?” demanded Tom. 

‘‘A woman who makes her own living gets 
to be so confoundedly independent,” said 
Fields. 

“Winifred knows lots more than I do,” 
said Tom, pensively. 

“She knows more about some things than 
you know, I suppose,” said Fields; “but a 
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school-mistress is apt to think that she 
knows more about everything than any man 
knows.” 

He wrote some lines after a little medita- 
tion, and, handing them to Tom, asked if 
that would do. 

“That’s just the ticket!’ said Tom, 
“Lend me the pencil, Les: I’ll copy it and 
put it in her Bible. She reads that first, 
every morning.” 

“Put them in some other book, Tom,” 
said Fields, laughing. 

‘““Why? She'll sure see them sooner in 
the Bible.” 

“They aren’t Bible verses,” replied Fields, 
“Put them in this book: ‘The Great Ice 
Age.’ They’ll keep better on ice.” 

The verses were copied and hid among the 
frigid facts of Mr. Geikie’s volume. Then 
the conspirators turned to leave the room, 
and Winifred sat feeling as wild and pink 
and silent as a prairie rose. 

Tom passed on, unseeing; but Fields, his 
dark eyes “in a fine frenzy rolling,” spied the 
shrinking figure behind the door, and stopped 
as if suddenly petrified. Then he came for- 
ward quickly, and seemed about to assure 
himself by touch that what he saw was not 
due to an optical illusion; but Miss Allwyn 
arose and lifted her hand with a gesture at 
once warning and repellent. 

Fields flushed, retreated, and mechanically 
took off his hat; then he hurried out after 
his cousin. 

“Shut the door, why don’t you?” said the 
latter. “What have you got your hat off 
for? Think you’ve been to meeting?” 

Winifred stood still, her hot face hidden 
by her cold hands, until the two men had 
had time to get out of sight; then she went 
to the table and summoned up courage 
enough to get out the verses designed to 
puzzle her to death: 


Smile not mockingly, eyes of blue! 
My heart’s deep aching you cannot see. 
My tears would seem all bright to you, 
. Though darkening all the world to me. 


You are so sweet, oh eyes of blue, 

Like the lucid depths of the summer sky, 
But cold, so that my love for you 

Is a shivering ghost which cannot die. 


Ah, read aright! if yoi but knew 

How my heart, disdained, doth worship yet. 
Softly you’d flash as moonlit dew 

Kissed by the wind in a violet. 
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The school-mistress decided this produc- 
tion to be the greatest piece of tomfoolery 
she had ever seen. ‘‘Tom’s cousin’s fool- 
ery,” she added, mentally. 

“Oh, may we three never meet again! If 
we ever do, I know I'll turn as red as fire, 
and I’m broken down blushing already. 
Idiot that I was, to stay!’ She laughed, 
though, with great glee, at the remembrance 
of Fields’s face. 

“He will think better than ever of school- 
mistresses,” she thought, ironically. ‘“Shake- 
speare’s trio—the poet, the lover, and the 
lunatic—were well represented by us this 
evening.” 

Mortified but merry, she went her home- 
ward way; but, when she reached Mrs. 
Parker's, the thought of her evening’s 
adventure was put out of her head by the 
‘sight of her sister Lina, uncomfortably estab- 
lished beside the big scorching hot stove in 
the small sitting-room. 

The sisters kissed each other rapturously. 

“Do you stay so late at the school-house 
every day?” asked Lina. “Mrs. Parker 
said that you must have gone home with 
someone, and I was afraid I shouldn’t get to 
see you.” 

“The storm kept me,” said Winifred, pro- 
ducing one more blush from her almost 
exhausted stock. ‘Oh, Lina! I’ve such a 
joke to tell you, but not now. How are they 
all at home ?” 

And in the numberless questions and 
answers suggested by the thought of home, 
Winifred forgot the event of the evening, 
nor did it recur to her mind for several days. 


CHAPTER II. 


On the following Sunday, she and her 
sister went to the meeting at the school- 
house, 

Tom Lester and his cousin were there, 
and the sight of them instantly .reminded 
Winifred of the previous Friday, and the 
pretty color in her cheeks deepened decid- 
edly. 

“But, mercy on me!” she thought, “I 
can’t be avoiding them, and I don’t care 
what they think.” 

A heavy rain came up while the sermon 
was in progress, and, though the one was 
over as soon as the other, walkers like Wini- 
fred and Lina looked out ruefully at the 
muddy paths. 
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Tom Lester came over to Winifred and 
greeted her in the most unembarrassed man- 
ner; she knew then that his cousin had not 
told him of her presence in the school-room, 
She presented Tom to her sister; the latter, 
a bewitching brunette, was looking partic- 
ularly charming in her pink jacket and new 
spring hat. The very next thing that Wini- 
fred knew was that the sufferer from a 
“heart disdained” was walking off to his 
buggy with Lina on his arm and content 
upon his countenance. 

“Well, I never did believe in ghosts,” 
thought Miss Allwyn, derisively; “I sup- 
pose that ‘shivering ghost’ is laid, thanks 
to me and Mr. Fields! Or maybe it will be 
transferred !” 

These reflections were interrupted by Mrs. 
Lester, Tom’s mother: a lady who was 
openly fond of Winifred, and so much liked 
by the latter that Tom had often been kindly 
received for his mother’s sake. 

“Miss Allwyn,” said Mrs. Lester, “you 
must let me take, you home; I see that Tom 
is taking care of your sister.” 

Winifred gratefully accepted this offer, 
and then stood waiting till Mrs. Lester should 
have concluded the greetings which she was 
exchanging with her neighbors: for a meet- 
ing at a country school-house in Missouri 
partakes largely of the nature of a social 
event, particularly when occurring, as in this 
case, but once every month. 

When Mrs. Lester did return to Winifred, 
she horrified that young lady- by saying 
sweetly: * 

“Miss Allwyn, Mrs. Youngblood insists 
that I shall go home with her; but here is 
Leslie, who’ will be delighted to look after 
you in my place, if you’ve no objection. My 
nephew Leslie Fields, Miss Allwyn.” 

Miss Allwyn’s powers of blushing seemed 
quite recuperated ; her face was crimson as 
she bowed in acknowledgment of this most 
unwelcome and unexpected introduction. 

Leslie Fields flushed too, as he encount- 
ered the glance of those “eyes of blue,” 
whose charms he had recently celebrated. 
“Tu a mournful silence,” he conducted the 
reluctant Winifred to the vehicle which 
Mrs. Lester had left at their disposal. 

Even when they were both seated in the 
buggy and on the way, he seemed unable 
to begin a conversation; perhaps he feared 
that any such stir on his part might start 
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up some of his last week’s winged words. 
He need not have been ajarmed; Miss 
Allwyn was only anxious to ignore their 
previous encounter. 

“Tf he did not look so guilty,” she 


‘thought, “Td hope he had not seen me 


plainly enough to recognize me, last Friday. 
Forlorn hope! but I’ll give him the benefit 
of the doubt.” 

Her voice was even a little lower than 
usual, as if from a touch of timidity, as she 
remarked : 

“Tt has cleared off gloriously.” 

“Yes,” said Fields; “the wind has got 
into the north.” 

He adjusted the lap-robe with a hand 
careful of his companion’s comfort. 

“Tm afraid you'll find it cold,” he said; 
“the change was so sudden.” 

“Oh, no, thank you. My wrap is a warm 
one; it was quite too warm as we came 
down.” 

She wore a jacket of dark velvet, trimmed 
with fur; it set off admirably her snowy 
skin and glittering golden hair. 

The original remarks which each had 
made upon the meteorology of the hour 
broke the ice between the school-mistress 
and the anti-autocrat at her side; but both 
fought shy of storms as a topic from that on, 
and one of them at least was glad when the 
ride was ended. For she had started out 
with the conviction that Mr. Fields was a 
prig—a young old fogy; and he had suc- 
ceeded in shaking this belief. 

Winifred was obliged to admit that she 
could find no fault with his manners, nor 
even with his opinions, except such as he 
had expressed with regard to her profession. 
She thanked him and bade him good-day 
with a sense,of humiliation, much less indif- 
ferent than she desired to be concerning his 
judgment. 

The northwest wind carried everything in 
the shape of clouds before it; the mud dis- 
appeared with a rapidity often remarked in 
prairie countries, and by the middle of the 
afternoon the day was so bright with sun- 
shine, so balmy with the breath of a myriad 
of tiny blooms, that Winifred and Lina 
could not resist its temptations: they left 
the noisy, disorderly, crowded house, and 
walked down to the not far distant wood- 
land. 

Winifred had taught for two terms in that 


district; she knew all the woodland ways, 
all the prairie paths. She led Lina to a spot 
which she particularly admired: an unten- 
anted homestead, whose spacious yard was 
full of choice trees and climbers and whose 
situation commanded a beautiful view of the 
river valley. 

“No one ever comes here but me,” said 
Winifred. “The people of this neighbor- 
hood can’t beaf trees, because trees shut off 
the sight of the road; they see nothing to he 
admired in this lovely, leafy, secluded place.” 

They walked around a clump of ever- 
greens as she spoke, and came upon at least 
two persons—Leslie Fields and Tom Lester, 
who were seated on one of the rustic benches 
there. 

The young men arose and saluted the fair 
intruders, who looked disconcerted and pro- 
ceeded to account for their presence. 

“T was just saying that no one ever came 
here but me,” said Winifred. ‘This is the 
first time I have met anyone here.” 

“T don’t know why anybody should come 
here,” said Tom Lester. “It’s the loneliest 
place I ever saw—just a mass of trees. I 
like the prairie, for my part, where a fellow 
can see something.” 

“So do I,” said Lina. “I was brought up 
on the prairie, and the woods seem so 
gloomy to me.” 

“T tell Les that he ought to cut down 
about half of these trees,” said Tom; “then 
he’d have too many.” 

Winifred regarded Mr. Lester with ill- 
concealed scorn; then she looked at Fields, 
and, finding his gaze fixed upon her, she 
colored slightly. 

“T hope you won’t,” she said, impulsively. 

“Nothing but a cyclone shall disturb 
these trees while I own them,” he replied, 
promptly. 

“T think it the prettiest place, by far, in 
the neighborhood,” said Winifred. 

“T am going to build on it,” said Fields. 
“Would you advise me to put the new 
house on the site occupied by the old one?” 

“That site commands a lovely view to the 
south,” said Miss Allwyn, non-committally. 

“Let’s go up there and see the view,” 
said Tom. ‘ We want to show Miss Lina 
whatever is worth seeing in the neighbor- 
hood.” 

They went up to the house and round 
to the southern porch: a broad porch, with 
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solid square posts and a rail of heavy wood, 
which was just the thing to lean upon while 
feasting one’s eyes on the fair prospect 
beneath; for the house was on a hill which 
sloped southward to the level bottom lands, 
all robed in the vivid glowing green of the 
autumn-sown wheat and framed by the 
fringe of woods which followed the river. 

“Where can you see a view as lovely as 
this on the prairie?” Winifred asked of Tom 
Lester. 

“North of my house,” 
promptly. 

“Oh!” said Winifred, dissentingly; but 
Lina sided with Tom, declaring that nothing 
could be lovelier than the level green fields 
which stretched away from the Lester place, 
dotted with farm-houses and divided by low 
hedges neatly trimmed. 

“Like a checker-board, all squares and 
straight lines,” said Winifred. 

“Were you brought up in a timbered 
country, Miss Allwyn?” asked Fields. 

“No,” said Winifred; “ but I was born in 
Kentucky.” 

“And you'll never be content till you get 
back to the woods, like Les,” said Tom 
Lester. 

“Winifred always had a great fancy for 
this place,” said Lina; and, regardless of the 
innuendoes of the lilies of carnelian hue 
upon her sister’s cheek, she added: “She 
has built several imaginary houses here.” 

“T hope you will give me the benefit of 
your plans, Miss Allwyn,” said Fields, regard- 
ing Winifred intently as she leaned upon 
the railing, looking away to the furthest 
purple woods. 

She smiled a little, deigning no other 
reply; she was thinking how unlikely it 
was that she would give him the freedom 
of her castles in the air: him, whose sneer 
at the self-conceit of school-mistresses was 
so fresh in her mind! 

“Come, Lina,” she said, “we must go. 
We brought you here to admire the view, 
and you refuse to reward our pains.” 

“ Oh, I do admire it, of course,” said Lina; 
but her glance did not dwell upon the 
separate features of the scene with the 
almost affectionate look which Winifred’s 
“eyes of blue” had unconsciously betrayed. 

“ Miss Lina finds the picture spoiled, per- 
haps, by those old stables and straw-stacks 
in the foreground,” said Fields. ‘“ When my 


he responded, 
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new house stands 
offend the eye.” 

“T have wished them away so often,” said 
Winifred, while Lina looked for the first 
time at the objects mentioned. 

The young men asked permission to 
accompany the two girls, and, as they walked 
homeward, Fields described the plan of his 
house to Winifred. She was very fond of 
architecture, and studied it zealously; she 
could not hear house-building mentioned 
without interest, nor could she help being 
especially interested in the architecture 
Fields’s place, which had been the site 
her most carefully considered chateaux 
Espagne. 

Fields’s ideas accorded so with hers—they 
thought so much alike—that both were sur- 
prised. Winifred forgot her reserve, and 
discussed doors and windows, porches and 
staircases, as eagerly as if the place were her 
own. Fields gave such deferential attention 
to all of her suggestions that she was soon 
doing precisely what she had meant to avoid. 

“Why, you know all about building,” 
Fields said. “Will you draw me a plan, 
Miss Allwyn?” 

Winifred colored hotly. His words 
recalled those which had so offended her on 
Friday ; she was angry, believing that Fields 
had persuaded her to parade her knowledge, 
with the purpose of laughing at her for con- 
ceit. 

“A school-mistress is apt to think that 
she knows all about everything,” she said. 
“That, of course, is what you mean, Mr. 
Fields.” 

But Fields looked so sincerely surprised 
that it was evident he had had no double 
meaning. 

“Pardon me,” he said;* “I don’t know 
what you mean, Miss Allwyn.” 

Winifred despised herself for betraying 
that his words smarted upon her memory ; 
evidently he had quite forgotten them. 

“T was quoting, sir,” she said, assuming 
a nonchalant smile. “Look! there’s a 
service-berry in bloom. I must have some 
of the blossoms.” 

She ran off up the hill which bordered 
the road. Fields followed and stood beside 
her as she gathered the loose racemes of 
white blossoms faintly perfumed. 

“Quoting whom?” he asked, with some 
trepidation in his tone. 
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“ Fields on School-mistresses,”’ said Miss 
Allwyn, demurely. 

The author mentioned flushed and looked 
much embarrassed. 

“T hoped you had not heard the idiotic 
things I said!” he exclaimed. 

“Since I was simpleton enough to hide, I 
deserved to hear,” said Winifred, amused 
by their mutual sense of imbecility. 

She looked intently at the flowers which 
she was arranging, and Fields looked as 
intently at her. It was hard on him to have 
been overheard by this particular school- 
mistress, for she was extremely pretty. Her 
features were delicate and regular, her com- 
plexion exquisite in texture and coloring; 
loose golden curls partly obscured her brow, 
and her large, lucent, dark-blue eyes were 
shaded by long brown lashes. 

“Miss Allwyn,” said Fields, desperately, 
“it’s horribly cruel of you to take up what 
I said as a personal matter. I don’t know 
just what I did say; I remember only that I 
said nothing worth remembering—a lot of 
senseless stuff!’ 

“You are too severe upon yourself,” said 
Winifred. “If there was more truth than 
poetry in what you said, you balanced that 
by putting more poetry than truth into what 
you wrote.” 

Fields reddened again. 

“Oh, as to that,” he said, “I’m convinced 
you didn’t read aright.” 

“You want to make me out ignorant as 
well as conceited,” said Winifred, turning to 
go down the hill. “ You might at least allow 
that the school-mistress is able to read.” 

As she spoke, their eyes fell on a tableau 
vivant at the foot of the hill—a pretty pict- 
ure, which illustrated Winifred’s words 
rather pointedly s Tom Lester had gathered 
a bunch of wild pansies, and was presenting 
the fragrant pale-purple flowers to Lina; his 
air, even more than the flowers, intimating 
that his thoughts were devoted to her. 

Winifred looked quickly at Fields. 

“Seems to have found some heart’s-ease 
for his heart’s deep aching,” she said, burst- 
ing into an irrepressible laugh. 

For the rest of the way, she walked’ so 
fast and made the conversation so general 
that Fields had no opportunity to address 
her particularly until they were about to 
separate, when he expressed a hope that they 
might meet again. 


“T am in school all day and every day - 


until Friday, and then I usually go home,” 
said Winifred, intimating that it was not 
worth while to ask him to call. 

“Tm plowing not far from the school- 
house; may I come and see you there some- 
times?” Fields persisted. 

Winifred, more piqued than pleased by 
his readiness to meet her again in the place 
of their first encounter, longed to say no; 
but it would never do to show her pique, 
Her ingenuous face betrayed her aversion 
to the visit, then suddenly brightened. 

“ Have you had the measles, Mr. Fields?” 
she asked. 

“No,” said Fields, after a pause of aston- 
ishment. 

“Then you must not come near the 
school -house,” said Winifred, cheerfully. 
“Half the children have it, and you would 
be sure to take it.” 

“Well, Winifred!” said Lina, when they 
were in the house. “If I were mean enough 
to give a mitten, I wouldn’t give .a measly 
one.” 

“Tt’s lucky he hasn’t had the measles,” 
said Winifred. ‘Now perhaps he will stay 
away. I wish we hadn’t met them. I never 
did go strolling about on Sundays but some 
bad luck befell me.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with you?” said 
Lina. “I don’t think it’s wrong to take a 
walk on Sunday, in the country. And I 
thought you liked the Lesters?” 

“T do like the Lesters; but that obnoxious 
Mr. Fields is not a Lester.” 

“ He is a very handsome and polite young 
man,” said Lina. “You are always falling 
out with some poor fellow, just because he 
wants a second sight of you.” 

“Tm sure I wish this poor fellow any 
amount of second sight,” said Winifred. 
“For large white mitts are dancing in my 
eye.” 

“What has set you so against him?” 
asked Lina, laughing. “I think him nice 
—what little I saw of him; and so is his 
cousin.” 

Ordinarily, Winifred told Lina everything, 
and was now impatient to tell her of last 
Friday’s adventure; but the kind regard 
which Lina fixed upon the flowers gathered 
by Tom Lester suddenly resolved Winifred 
to be magnanimously mute. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 
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BY E, C. CREIGHTON, 





OU will be certain that I am no longer 
young, when I tell you that I am 
more interested in other people’s 

affairs than in my own, and you will be 
right. I am’ no longer young. I have 
reached the age when life has little more to 
offer me, and I am content to be merely a 
spectator. 

Thus it was that I became interested in 
the little tragedy which involved two young 
people whom I met at Cliffden, a summer- 
resort on the New England coast, a few 
vears ago. It was still early in the season, 
when the newly marricd pair, a Mr. and Mrs. 
Drummond, with her: mother and_ sister, 
arrived, and as yet none of the little romances 
or rivalries which usually claimed my atten- 
tion had unfolded, so I became absorbed in 
the affairs of the couple to the exclusion of 
everything. For, while all love-affairs are 
interesting to old people, the tragedies of 
married life have a paramount importance, 
since, even in these days of easy divorce, 


marriage is still for most people the only 
irrevocable step. 

There were several cottages attached to 
the Cliffs House, the only large hotel in the 
place, and to one of these I always went. 
As fortune would have it, the Drummonds 
also preferred the same cottage, so we soon 
became acquainted; and, as there was no 
one else there besides ourselves, we pro- 
gressed rapidly toward sociability, even 
friendliness. It did not take me long to dis- 
cover that relations were slis;htly strained 
between the young couple, nor to find out 
that “mamma” added to—nay, probably 
caused—this state of affairs. They had 
sturted out with neither more nor less than 
the usual equipment of affection for each 
other. Would it stand this test? Since 
they had chosen each other for better or 
worse, I hoped it would; but I was doubtful, 
and the doubt made me sad as few personal 
happenings could have made me. 

Such scenes as this were constantly occur- 
ring: 

“Come, Eve, don’t you want to take a 
walk?” 

“Yes, Dick, but wait for mamma and 
Helen.” 

“Confound mamma,” I think I heard the 
young man murmur under his breath, but I 
am not quite sure, 

Or this: 

“Can’t we take a drive thi, afternoon, 
Dick 2” 

‘“‘T have an abominable headache, Eve.” 

“Oh, well! Your head would feel better 
after a drive, and mamma is so anxious 
to go.” 

And they went. 

All these things were but trifles, you will 
say. Yes, but continual dropping wears the 
stone away; and, from such small begin- 
nings, I have seen, in the course of a long 
life, tragedies grow. Mamma was an octopus, 
it was easy to perceive. Would she swallow 
up her daughter’s happiness with the rest? 

We were constantly together, and my 
acquaintance with the Drummonds soon 
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developed into intimacy; but I saw no 
improvement in the affairs of the young 
couple—rather the reverse. One morning, I 
had a visitor, and did not join their party as 
usual. As my friend and I walked along the 
shore, we saw them at the foot of the cliffs. 
Knowing them as well as I did, I felt certain 
there had been some sort of disagreement ; 
for the feminine element were sitting 
together, and Mr. Drummond had separated 
himself from them. They were sitting under 
the shadow of the cliffs, Mrs. Berners almost 
hidden under her umbrella. Miss Berners 
was talking animatedly, but her sister scarcely 
heeded her; she was watching her husband 
with an expression of concern that I wished 
he could have seen, but of course he did not 
turn around. He had been reading; but 
his book was thrown carelessly open on the 
ground, while he leaned on his elbow and 
gazed moodily out at sea. They had the sun 
in their faces and did not appear to notice 
me, so I turned my steps in another direction. 
I could easily guess what had happened. 
Mr: Drummond had probably been reading 
aloud to his wife, and Mrs. Berners had 
objected after a little, or found fault with the 
sentiments of the author as not fit mental 
food for her daughter. Then, instead of 
separating herself with her husband to finish 
the book, Mrs. Drummond had, as usual, 
given in to her mother. It was a trifling 
circumstance; but it was only one out of a 
hundred, all cumulative, and I could not help 
being troubled about the end. 

“Mamma thinks she would like to go to 
the country,” said Mrs. Drummond to me, 
as we two sat alone on the porch that same 
evening. I looked at her in surprise; they 
had been scarcely a month at Cliffden. “ For 
a change, you know. She says she is getting 
tired of the sea. But Dick doesn’t like the 
idea; he and mamma seldom do like the 
same things,” she added, rather plaintively. 

Oh, how I longed to say: 

“What a pity you did not discover that 
sooner! Then you would have known which 
to choose.” But, of course, I did not. 

“ Dick wants me to stay here with him— 
he fancies that the sea-shore agrees with us 
both better—and let mamma and Helen try 
Kingston alone.” 

“Why don’t you?” I ventured to suggest. 
“Your mother would have Miss Helen to 
keep her company.” 
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“Oh, yes; but we have never been sepa- 
rated in our lives!” 

I felt like shaking her and answering: 
“ Well, then, it’s high time that you were,” 
But again I was obliged to refrain. 

“You think of going to Kingston?” | 
remarked, instead. 

“Yes; mamma has friends there,” was the 
response, ‘ 

Later, I learned quite inadvertently what 
still further aggravated Mr. Drummond’s 
annoyance in the matter: he-had wanted to 
go to the country in the first place, to be with 
some pleasant people, friends of his wife’s 
and his own; but Mrs. Berners had declared 
that the sea-shore was what she needed par- 
ticularly, so he had given in. 

The matter ended in their going to Kings- 
ton, of course. I knew that it would. I could 
foresee the final result of all this. Mr. Drum- 
mond would let his wife have her own way, 
but, after a time, he would begin to have his 
separate interests and detach his life in every- 
thing but outward semblance from hers—the 
dreariest sort of married fidelity. She would 
always be to him the woman who might have 
made his existence complete; and, when it 
was too late, she would waken up to what 
she had lost. Poor young things! 

The whole family joined—regard for me 
seemed to be the one subject on which Mrs. 
Berners and her son-in-law agreed—in trying 
to persuade me to accompany them to 
Kingston ; and my interest in this every-day 
tragedy was so great that at first I was 
almost tempted to go, but I finally decided 
to remain at Cliffden. I went over to see 
them, however, and soon discovered that they 
were far from satisfied with their new 
quarters. The hotel had been a large private 
residence, recently converted to its present 
use. In front ran a stream of water, over 
which a bridge was built, and in the rear lay 
the village—I could see the spire of the 
village church rising into the blue above. 

I foresaw that they would return to Cliffden 
as soon as Mrs. Berners could find a graceful 
way to retreat from her mistake, and I was 
right. In less than a month, I had my old 
neighbors with me at the cottage, and I 
could once more watch the progress of the 
little tragedy of married life played out 
before me. It was plain that the husband 
and wife were farther apart than they were a 
month ago. The tragi-comedy—for I was. 
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wrong to call it a tragedy: its commonness, 
‘the smallness of its links, prevent its being 
worth such a fine name—increased in painful 
interest for me as the weeks passed and the 
preach widened. Was there nothing I could 
do, I wondered? If only I could have gained 
help from Helen Berners: but that, I had 
long before discovered, was useless to expect. 
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“Ah! 
answered, 

“Yes, but I shall miss him.” 

“Oh, well, you have your mother and 
sister with you.” 

“ But they are not one’s husband,” Mrs. 
Drummond replied. 

“No, of course not.” 


That will be pleasant for him,” I 


I could not help 
smiling. “Still, it is not like 









































With much less character than her sister, 
her mother’s training had reduced her to 
a mere nonentity, the echo of her life- 
long despot. After all, they would not 
make worse shipwreck of their lives than 
did many other married folk. Why should 
I fret? 

At last, there happened the sort of thing 
which I had been expecting all along. Mrs. 
Drummond told me of it when there was no 
one else by. 

“Mr. Drummond is going to take a run on 

‘a yacht with some bachelor friends,” she 
said, in a tone that all her efforts could not 
render quite indifferent. 


being alone. How long will 
he be gone?” 

“A week certainly, possibly 
longer.” 
te I was silent, wondering 
whether a temporary separa- 
tion might not be good for the 
foolish pair. If Mrs. Drum- 
mond had any impulse to say 
more to me, she did not have 
the opportunity ; for just then 
her mother and sister appeared 
on the veranda, and we talked 
of other things. 

I soon perceived that Mrs. 
Berners was trying to impress 
on the young husband that his 
wife was. making a martyr of 
herself in letting him go, and 
she succeeded so far as to cause 
him to return in a week’s time. 
The separation seemed to do 
no good, how- 
ever; things 
went on as 
before, and, as 
nothing ever 





stands stili in 
this world, 
probably grew worse, 
since they did not 
grow better. 

In the early part of September, Mr. Drum- 
mond went away on another cruise with his 
friends, and this time staid longer than a 
week. He had been gone nearly a fortnight 
when the first of the September storms came 
up. It was long in gathering, and the people 
came out on the cliffs to watch its approach, 
The ships began to enter the harbor, while 
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the clouds grew bigger and biacker and the 
east wind blew stronger and stronger. Mrs. 
Drummond joined me on the veranda, look- 
ing anxious. 

“T wish I knew where Mr. Drummond 
is,” she said, in a nervous strained voice. 
*‘T have not heard for two days: you know, 
he can only write wher they touch in port.” 

“Oh, they are all safe, you may be sure,” 
I answered, reassuringly. 

“Tt is going to be a terrible storm,” was 
her only reply. “ Won’t you come out with 
me on the cliffs? You don’t mind a little 
rain. Mamma could not go, and she was 
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with you to watch the storm. Where was 
Mr. Drummond when you last heard?” 

She mentioned a place some fifty miles up 
the coast. 

“The storm may not extend that distance,” 
I suggested ; but she shook her head. 

“Jt is going to be general all along the 
coast,” she answered, despairingly. “TI heard 
someone say so, but the fishermen will know, 
Come!” ; 

We got our things on and went. It was a 
grand sight to watch the approach of the 
storm, and, when it broke, its fury was mag- 
nificent. We found a sheltered spot on the 











afraid to let Helen; indeed, she tried her 
best to prevent me from going, but I must! 
I must!” 

I looked the astonishment I felt at this 
new declaration of independence; but the 
poor little woman was so shaken by her 
anxiety, so carried out of herself and 
absorbed by it, that she did not realize she 
was doing anything different from usual. I 
was so glad that I was near at hand to bea 
little help. 

“There isn’t the slightest need for alarm,” 
I said, soothingly; “but of course I will go 





rocks, and, even amid the sense of personal 
dread, my companion could not but be struck 
by the sublimity of the spectacle we were 
viewing. The fishermen and village people 
confirmed Mrs. Drummond’s conviction as to 
the extent of the storm, and I could give her 
but small comfort. The fury of the elements 
soon increased so much that it was no longer 
safe to stay where we were; so we returned 
to the cottage, very unwillingly on the young 
wife’s part. Indeed, if I would have gone 
without her, I think she would have 
remained, 

When we reached home, we found Helen 
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Berners standing in the doorway, waiting 
for us. 

“Mamma is nearly wild about you,” she 
said, reproachfully, 

“There was no need; we are safe enough,” 
responded her sister, in a tone that would 
have been apathetic, save for the bitter 
emphasis on the “we.” I was turning sadly 
away, When Mrs. Drummond laid her hand 
on my shoulder. “I am going in to see 





mamma, and then she will want me to go to 
bed. Would you mind staying with me 
awhile?” she asked, in a low tone. 

“No indeed,” I answered, and I staid with 
her all night. 

Neither of us slept much, and we were 
glad when morning broke. The storm had 
subsided into a steady September rain; sky, 
sea, and atmosphere were all of one color— 
a dull gray. There were no special tidings 
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for poor Mrs. Drummond, but the general 
news was not very encouraging. Great 
damage had been done and many ships lost. 
There was nothing to be done but wait, for 
the telegraph-wires had been broken down, 
so we could not send any messages inquiring 
the fate of the little yacht round which all 
our fears centred. When evening came and 
still we had heard nothing, the young wife 


was in a terrible state. I was the only one 


who could do anything with her, One of 
the saddest things about it all was her 
shrinking from her mother. 

“Mamma has Helen—she doesn’t need 
me,” she would answer, drearily, when I 
begged her to stay with Mrs. Berners. As 
night fell, she sat by the window in her 
room, gazing wearily out to sea. Her anx- 
iety had passed through every phase, from 
passionate despair to the dumb hopelessness 
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that is perhaps the most pitiful exhibition 
of human- misery. I sat near, feeling sadly 
how utterly helpless we are in the face of 
the sorrow even of those whom we would 
help most. 

“Must I live through another night like 
last night?” she said, turning toward me 
with an appealing look that went to my 
heart. “You must not stay with me,” she 
added, for I had no answer to her appeal. 
“T cannot be so selfish as all that.” 

“T will gladly stay with you, if Iam any 


comfort to you,” I replied. I had grown 


very fond of the poor young thing. 

“Oh! you are, you are,” was the eager 
response. “As long as I have some human 
being near me, I can still feel hope; when I 
am alone, it is all gone. It would be differ- 


-ent, if I were certain; then I should want to 


be alone to battle with my grief. It is. this 
terrible suspense that will not let me rest. 
And I cannot be with mamma: she tells me 
there is no need to worry—that ‘no news is 
good news,’ and all the other things I cannot 
bear. You see, I cannot help feeling that, if 
Dick were to die, mamma would be partly to 
blame; it is partly her fault that he went 
away. Of course, it is more my own.” It 
was the first time that Mrs. Drummond had 
ever said anything to me on the subject, but 
I saw that the need of speech was strong 
upon her, so I did not stop her. “ We parted 
as a year ago I never could have dreamed 
we would part, and I have had nothing but 
a brief line since he went away. Ah! if he 
should never come back—if he should never 
come back!” And she broke into a passion 
of grief which lasted until it wore itself out, 
and then she sank into apathy again. 

The night ended, as even the longest night 
must end. The rain was over, and the day 
dawned in all the brightness and beauty that 
nature wears after «a storm. Its smiles 
mocked our gloom as we sat, Mrs. Drum- 
mond and I, on the porch and looked out 
at the blue water dotted with white sails. 
About noon, a boy came toward the cottage, 
whom I recognized at once as a messenger. 
I glanced at my companion, and just then 
she noticed him. 

“Perhaps it is an answer to some of our 
messages,” I whispered; for we had tele- 
graphed to every place in the vicinity of the 
port at which Mr. Drummond’s yacht had 
touched. 


She did not speak, because she could not; 
but just then the boy called out: 

“Does Mis’ Drummond live here?” 

“Yes, this is she,” I answered, hastily, 
holding out my hand for the telegram, 

He handed it to me with the usual “Please 
sign,’ but I broke it open first. My fingers 
trembled so that I could scarcely unfold the 
sheet, and my eyes were so dim that I could 
scarcely read the brief message; but it was 
signed “ Richard Drummond,” and, when I 
saw that name written, my face changed so 
that my companion snatched the paper from 
me and shrieked rather than read the line: 
“All safe; could not get word sooner.” She 
sank back in her chair, and I thought she 
was going to faint; but she did not. How- 
ever, for two days she was so completely 
prostrated that it did not occur to her to 
wonder why her husband did not come home, 
At the end of that time, she received a letter 
from him,.and, when she had read it, she 
looked at me and said: 

“Perhaps, if my husband had died, we 
would be nearer together than we are now. 
He is not coming home right away.” 

“But he does not know how you suf- 
fered—how alarmed you were,” I suggested. 
“Probably, if he knew, he would come.” 

“Maybe it is too late,” she answered, 
drearily. 

She had been in bed since the arrival 
of the telegram, but now she insisted on 
getting up and going downstairs. She went 
about just as usual, and no one but myself 
guessed what she suffered: certainly her 
mother and sister did not. We had been 
drawn so close together in her hours of 
anguish that she felt nearer to me than 
to anyone else, Mrs. Berners had been 
confined to her room ever since the storm, 
with. an‘ attack of gout; and I could not 
help being glad, for the poor girl’s sake— 
it was evidently a relief to her to escape 
from her mother’s presence. Three days 
passed wearily enough, and, at the expiration 
of that time, Mr. Drummond walked in on 
us. We were all sitting on the porch—for 
Mrs. Berners was able to leave her room— 
when he arrived, and alas! the greeting 
between husband and wife was sadly con- 
strained. 

“T came down by train from Rarnhurst,” 
he explained, “else I could not have got 
here until to-morrow; there’s no wind.” 
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Oh, how I longed to ieave the pair to 
themselves! But no one showed any incli- 
nation to go away, so I thought perhaps Eve 
would really prefer to have me stay, since 
the rest did. Presently he looked at his 
watch. 

“Jt is almost dinner-time,” he said. 
must go and take a wash.” 

He went upstairs, but Mrs. Drummond 
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“T wasn’t at any of the places they tele- 
graphed to, so I didn’t get her telegrams,” 
I heard him say, and soon he went back to 
the cottage. 

My friend asked me to take a walk, and, 
as it was late enough in September to be 
pleasant and cool in the afternoon, we took 
our parasols and walked along the level part 
of the shore, a not very extensive strip of 
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did not accompany him, though I begged 
her with my eyes todo so. He came down 
just as the gong rang, and we all went over 
to the hotel together. Everybody was very 
glad to see Mr. Drummond, who was a gen- 
eral favorite, and after dinner he lingered 
a few minutes on the porch, talking. I 
lingered too, speaking to a friend, and I 
heard them telling him about his wife’s 
anxiety. I was very glad. 


beach. Some distance ahead of us, I saw 
two figures—a man and a woman. I recog- 
nized them almost immediately: it was Mr. 
and Mrs. Drummond. She was gazing down 
at the ground, as she listened to him. He 
had taken one of her hands in his, while 
he held out the other with a pleading gest- 
ure. No one else was in sight, so I turned 
hastily to my friend, saying in a tone of 
mild complaint: 
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“The sun is warmer than I thought; let 
us go back to the house.” 

“Just as-you say,” she answered, amiably. 

I sat on the porch for some time and 
chatted with her, ‘then I left her to take 
a nap. I did not see any of the other 
inmates of the cottage until tea-time, when 
‘we walked over to the hotel together. Did 
I fancy that there was a change in the young 
couple—that they looked as if a great hap- 
piness had come to them? No, I was not 
mistaken; for, after tea was over, Mrs. 
Drummond asked me to take a walk with 
her, and told me herself. 

““T made you miserable when I was miser- 
able,” she said. “It is only right that I 
should let you know how happy I am, 
for [ am sure you will rejoice with me.” 

“ Indeed, dear child, I am glad.” 

“Dick has been so good to me,” she went 
on; “for it has been all my fault. He did 
not come back right away because he never 
dreamed that I cared—how could he, when I 
had given him so little reason to think so? 
But the people at the hotel told him how ill 
I had been, and he came to beg me to forgive 


him—I, who had nothing to forgive, but so 
much to be forgiven for!—and to begin all 
over again, loving each other as we once 
had! He was so good, my husband—so 
good !” 

“Then it is all right?” I asked, softly, 

She smiled joyously at me through her 
tears, 

“I am so happy,” she said. “We are 
going to housekeeping by ourselves, in the 
autumn. Mamma has Helen; so it will not 
be selfish, will it?” 

“No indeed,” I answered: “it will be 
much the best.” 

It has been years since that summer at 
Cliffden, but I am still intimate with the 
Drummonds. They have children now 
growing up about them, and a happier couple 
I have seldom seen. Helen Berners has 
never married, so she and her mother live 
together. Mrs. Beruers and her son-in-law 
are on perfectly amiable terms now, and 
what came very near to being a tragedy has 
ended, aftey all, very happily. But I shudder 
when I think how different it might have 
been ! 


FROM HOME TO HOME. 


BY JOHN WHITE, JR 


WHEN the swallows were building in early 
spring, 
And the roses were red in June; 
When the great white lilies were fair and 
sweet 
In the heat of the August noon ; 
When the winds were blowing the yellow wheat 
And the sound of the harvest nigh, 
And the beautiful world lay calm and sweet 
In the joy of a cloudless sky: 


Then the swallows were full of glad content 
In the hope of their northern nest; 

Were sure that the land they were tarrying in 
Of all other lands was the best. 

If they had heard, in those blissful days, 
The voice they must heed say “Go,” 

They had left their nests with a keen regret, 
And their flight had been sad and slow. 


But, when summer was gone and flowers were 
dead, 
And the brown leaves fell with a sigh, 
And they watched the sun setting every day 
Farther on in the northern sky, 


Then the voice was sweet when it bid them 
“ Go,” 
They were eager for southward flight ; 
And they beat their wings to a new-born hope 
When they went at the morning light. 


If the way was long, yet the way was glad, 
And they brighter and brighter grew, 
And they dipped their wings in the glowing 
heat 
As they still to the southward flew, 
Till they found the land of summer sun, 
The land where the nightingale sings, 
And joyfully rested, ’mid rose and song, 
Their beautiful weary wings. 


Like swallows, we wander from home to home; 
We are birds of passage at best— 

In many a spot we have dwelt awhile, 
We have built us many a nest. 

But the heart of the Father will touch our 

hearts, 

He will speak to us soft and low ; 

We shall follow the Voice to the better land, 
And its bliss and its beauty know. 
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BY LOIS PEASE, 


but once in a while he doos get such 

notions in his head that I just can’t 
stan’ it—nor there couldn’t nobody else, 
neither. This trouble come about last spring, 
or you might say ’way long last fall, when 
he was gettin’ the crops in. 

There was one piece of wheat that didn’t 
amount to nothin’, He mowed it finally— 
it was so dretful weedy an’ lodged that he 
couldn’. do anything with the harvester. 
Weil, as I was sayin’, it wasn’t good for 
nothin’, an’ it wasn’t much better the year 
before. He was completely discouraged, an’ 
I didn’t blame him. So I says: 

“Tf I was you, I’d put corn or cane on 
there next year.” 

“T suppose you would,” he says back, short 
as pie-crust. 

He don’t often speak that way to me, an’ 
I was surprised enough. I scurcely ever 
answer him when he doos; I feel above 
bandying words with a cross man. So he 
picked up a farm paper that lay on the end 
of the lounge, an’ went to readin’. 

I was takin’ up dinner, an’ he had to wait 
a little—though he don’t have to often, if I 
am gettin’ along in years. I had just got 
the fire made an’ begun to string some beans 
for dinner, when one of the neighbor’s young 
ones come in after a cup of sugar an’ a ball 
of butter—they had onexpected company— 
so I had to get the sugar an’ go out to the 
milk-house for the butter, an’ that made me 
a little later than I generally be; an’ Hiel, 
he’d had a little attack of cholera morbus 
an’ wasn’t feelin’ very well, an’ I suppose 
that made him cross, so I didn’t say anything 
back, but made some cream gravy with the 
pork-steak and told him to set up. 

We didn’t say any more about the weedy 
lot for a long time; but he studied the 
papers pretty well, an’ I was wonderin’ what 
was comin’, when one day, as we was drivin’ 
home from takin’ our turkeys to market, he 
says as we come by the lot: 

“I’m a-goin’ to summer fallow that next 
year.” 
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H*« an’ me don’t often have any words, 


“To what?” sez I. 

“To put that into summer fallow,” he sez 
again. 

“Wal, I hope you’ll have a good crop,” 
I sez. “ Will there be any market for it 
here, or will you have to take it to Mankato, 
same as you used to your barley?” 

You see, I’ve heard father an’ the boys 
talk about goin’ into the foller to burn 
brush; but of course I knew Hiel couldn’t 
mean anything like that, an’ so I thought it 
might mean some new kind of grain likely. 

He looked at me out of the corner of his 
eye an’ sez: 

“Yes, I can get rid of all I'll raise, I 
guess,” an’ he give the lines a little jerk 
that I learned long ago means bad temper. 

I was kind of put out, for I had lotted on 
a nice field of corn and some cane. They 
say the cane-seed is such good feed, an’ 
sorghum makes splendid vinegar, an’ I can 
do up lots of things in it that taste real 
good. But, as I said before, I don’t believe 
in arguin’ with a cross man, so I kep’ still. 

We’d had a pretty cold afternoon, waitin’ 
around for Comstock to get to our load. 
Everybody was bringin’ in their fowl just 
before Thanksgivin’, an’ you know how the 
wind sweeps up that Main Street, so we was 
glad enough to get into the house. I put 
a good iron-wood chunk into the stove before 
T went away, an’ I tell you the heat felt good. 
We took a doughnut an’ a glass of milk 
apiece, an’ I forgot all about the new crop 
till ’most spring, when one day I happened 
to think about it an’ asked Hiel where he 
was goin’ to get his summer fallow seed. 

He smiled as pleasant as could be. It was 
Sunday, an’ I had just clipped his hair an’ 
trimmed his beard a little, an’ he had on a 
nice new pair of woolen socks, an’ set with 
his feet up in a chair by the fire. I have 
noticed that, when a man feels comfortable, 
he is pretty sure to be good-natured. Well, 
he smiled an’ sez: 

“My summer fallow seed? I guess I shall 
have to send away for it. I don’t think they 
keep it around here.” 
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I didn’t say any more then, for I knew he 
didn’t have much money to spend for fancy 
seed, an’ he gets so blue when we talk of 
money this year that I couldn’t bear to spoil 
our nice day. But I kept it in my mind, an’ 
thought I would do a little plannin’ on my 
own account. So I begun to save a little 
here an’ there. Hiel never was the man to 
inquire after the butter or egg or poultry 
money, an’ I just did my best to lay by a 
sum against seed-time. 

I knew there was about ten acres in the 
field, an’, if it was anything like wheat, it 
would take somewhere about two bushel to 
the acre, an’ that would be about twenty 
bushel. Then, if it was a fancy kind of 
grain, it would be anyway a dollar a bushel, 
an’ that would be twenty dollars. 

Now I didn’t know, no more than the cat, 
where I was goin’ to get twenty dollars; but 
I'd do what I could, an’ maybe he could 
make out the rest. The first thing I done 
was to set to work an’ make a keg of vinegar. 
Then I told Mr. Miner I had made more 
than I wanted, an’ he could have it; he was 
glad to get it. Then I darned up my table- 
cloths again, an’ got along without the new 
gingham I had counted on, an’ scrimped a 
little on the eggs an’ butter on the table. 

When spring come, I had laid by sixteen 
dollars an’ eightyfive cents. 

Seed-time came at last, an’ I never know 
whether to cry or be mad when I think of 
that day when I said to Hiel, calm like: 

“ Have you got your new seed yet?” 

“T can’t stop to tell you about it now,” 
he says; “but, when I get this cow fixed, 
T’ll be in.” 

I went back into the house, smoothed 
down my hair, put a clean ruffle in my 
neck, an’ got my pocket-book handy. 

Hiel came in; he looked kind of queer. 
I can always tell when he don’t feel just 
right in his mind, by the way his mouth 
looks. Sez he: 

“ Hain’t you got it through your head yet 
what I’m goin’ to do with that lot?” 

“Why, you said you was goin’ to put in 
a crop of summer fallow, whatever that is.” 

“°Tain’t nothin’,” says he; “it just lays 
idle.” 

I didn’t sense it at first; but pretty soon 
it come to me that he had got some new- 
fangled notion out of the “Farm Journal,” 
an’ I riz right up an’ sez I: 
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“Do you mean to say that you’re a-goin’ 
to let ten or twelve acres of land lay idle 


. a whole year, poor as we be an’ old as we're 


gettin’? Be you a-gettin’ childish?” sez [, 

An’ he sez: “No, I hain’t. But lor! 
a woman don’t know nothin’ about farmin’, 
anyway. I guess we won’t go onto the 
county just yet, an’ I don’t see what you're 
lookin’ so mad about. You always have had 
a roof over your head an’ somethin’ to put 
into your mouth, hain’t you? Where did 
you s’pose I was goin’ to get a new kind 
o’ seed? You know, just as well as I do, 
’at I hain’t got no money to fool away on 
new seed; an’ there you been houndin’ me 
aroun’ all .winter, a-askin’: ‘Where be you 
goin’ to get your new seed?’ ” 

I wasn’t mad, but I felt bad—real bad, 
too; but I hadn’t no notion of lettin’ him 
see it, an’ I sez: 

“There, Hiel, behave just as well as you 
can; it won’t be any too good, anyway.” 

He opened his mouth to say something; 
but I thought he had said enough, so I just 
kept on: 

“So you have been laughin’ in your sleeve 
all winter, have you, because I didn’t hap- 
pen to know somethin’ you just found out? 
If I was to take to laughin’ over everything 
I know an’ you don’t, I should get to be 
a considerable of a giggler, I reckon. An’ 
here I’ve been a-scrimpin’ an’ a-savin’,” 
sez I, an’ I was gettin’ that worked up that 
Thad all I could do to keep the tears hack, 
“a-scrimpin’ an’ a-savin’,” sez I, “to see if 
I couldn’t help you to buy that seed, an’ you 
a-laughin’ at me all the time! There,” 
I sez, “is sixteen dollars an’ eightyfive cents; 
it would burn my fingers if I was to touch 
it again.” 

An’ I tossed it over into his hat, that lay 
on the chair beside him. Now, if ever I see 
a man cut up, that man was Hiel Pease. 

“Why, Lois!” sez he. “Why, Lois! I 
didn’t know—” He looked at me, his mouth 
twitched, an’ out-of-doors he went. 

That was in the afternoon, an’ we didn’t 
say much at supper—I didn’t feel very talk- 
ative; but, when he got up to get ready for 
bed, he come around where I was darnin’ his 
socks, an’ put his hands around my face 
from back of me, an’ sez, kind of sorry like: 

“Can’t we make it all right now, Lois?” 

An’ I touched his great brown rough hand 
with my lips, an’ it was “all right.” 
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BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 


me!” 
Miss Hannah 
Wilkins suddenly 


brought her steps 
toa halt and looked 
down at a little heap 
of light-blue flannel 
curled up on the sand at her feet. There 
was a straw hat, too, and a bunch of kinky 
yellow curls close under the hat, which 
caught Miss Hannah’s eye with a somewhat 
familiar look. 

“It’s a child!” cried the kind-hearted 
spinster. “I believe—yes, it is the little 
‘ thing I saw on the piazza of the hotel last 
night, with her papa. At least, I imagine 
he was her papa; and there seemed to be 
nobody else. Of course not! Only a man 
would be careless enough to let a baby go to 
sleep here, where—my gracious! sure as I 
live, the tide will be on her in less than an 





hour! Here,~little one! Baby! Child! 
Wake up! wake up! and let’s go find 
papa |” 


Miss Hannah accompanied her words by 
a vigorous shaking of the plump shoulders 
in the blue flannel. The small figure stirred 
and murmured some inarticulate syllables, 
then settled into slumber again. 

“Now what’s to be done?” said Miss 
Hannah. She straightened herself and took 
a keen glance all around, but no masculine 
form was in sight. 

“Plague take the man!” she sharply 
exclaimed. “He ought to have had more 
sense than to let her come here. Perhaps, 
after all, she ran away, and he knows noth- 
ing about it! Well, I can’t leave her to 
perish, and so—” 

Miss Hannah stooped, gathered the limp 
little form in her warm arms, and, with the 
yellow curls floating over her bosom, bore it 
back to the hotel. 


“Why, Miss Wilkins! What has hap- 


pened?” cried the motherly landlady, Mrs. 
Daniels, hastening down the steps as her 
guest drew near. 


“Whose child is that?” 





“T do not know, Mrs. Daniels. Nothing 
serious has occurred as yet. I only found 
this little thing asleep on che beach, just 
where the tide was beginning to come in.” 

“In the name o’ the people, Miss Han- 
nah! Asleep all alone down there? Did 
ITever! Why, it’s Colonel Ray’s little girl! 
As sure as I live, it is! Now, where is the 
colonel, I wonder? Here, John!” to a pass- 
ing waiter, “run right and tell Mr. Daniels 
to come straight here! Give her to me, Miss 
Hannah; she’s too heavy for your arms. 
And here’s Mr. Daniels; he’ll know where 
her pa is, ’ll warrant.” 

But Mr. Daniels, being questioned, only 
knew that Mr. Ray had gone out fishing, 
early in the day. 

“He ought to be in by this time,” said 
the worthy host. “I don’t know what’s 
keepin’ the man.” 

“Tsn’t there anyone to take charge of the 
child?” asked Miss Wilkins. 

“Well, no, miss, I don’t see as there is, 
He’s a widower, Mr. Ray is.” 

“But surely he brought down a maid to 
see after the little one?” 

“No’m, he didn’t. He mostly looks after 
her himself. Thinks a sight o’ the young 
one, he does! That makes it look sort o’ 
queer that he’d stay out so long! But I 
reckon he’ll be in pretty shortly now. Better 
let my wife take her into our room until he 
comes.” 

“No, Ill take care of her myself, Mr. 
Daniels,” said Miss Hannah, prompted. by 
some feeling she could not explain to want 
no one else to touch the sleepy pretty mite. 
“Be so good as to carry her upstairs for me, 
will you? And let me know when her 
father comes. It was a careless trick in him, 
and just exactly like a man!” 

“Now, Miss Hannah, don’t. be too hard 
on the poor men!” cried the fat little land- 
lord, as he took the child from his good 
wife’s arms and gently bore her up to Miss 
Hannah’s chamber. 

There she was tenderly laid on the bed 
and watched by gentle eyes until she woke 
(241) 
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and asked for her father. He had not yet 
returned. But Jessie was not afraid of the 
new friend she had found, and readily prom- 
ised to stay with her until papa came. 

“You know, I just went down to see if 
he wasn’t coming,” she said, in her baby 
prattle, “and I didn’t mean to go to sleep 
one bit! Not one bit! I’m so glad you 
came down and found me!” 

“T am glad too, child,” answered Miss 
Hannah, patting the soft arm which was 
clasped about her neck. “If I hadn’t— 
well, that’s a nasty place, child! Don’t you 
go down there alone any more, mind I tell 
you. I don’t know what took me round that 
way; I never did it before. There’s the bell 
for supper. Will you go down with me, 
dear?” 

“Oh, yes!” was the ready reply. Then, 
with a lift of the blue eyes which in some 
way reminded Miss Hannah of someone she 
had known in days long ago, she added: “I 
shall be sure to tell my papa how good you 
are to me!” 

Downstairs they went, the little one cling- 
ing to the hand of the “ old maid,” as certain 
thoughtless girls in the hotel had dubbed 
Miss Hannah, as confidingly as if she had 
always been led by that gentle clasp. 

Evening wore on, but Morton Ray did not 
return. The hotel people grew uneasy, and 
men were sent out to search for him, while 
Miss Hannah carried his child up to her 
room, undressed the dainty soft limbs with 
her own kind hands, and laid the little thing 
to rest on her own pillow, saying: 

“She shan’t be left alone in this big hotel 
while I am here, that’s certain !” 

But Miss Hannah did not sleep much, that 
night. The novelty of her bed-fellow would 
have made her wakeful, without anything 
else; and somehow her thoughts went wan- 
dering back to her own past life, and she 
could not recall them. 

If Charles Grant had not been so hasty, 
and she herself so stubborn, it might have 
chanced that she would have had little girls 
of her own to call her “mother” and care 
for her, where now she had not a relative in 
the world, that she knew of, to say a kind 
word to her. To be sure, she had friends in 
plenty, for her father did not leave her poor 
when he died; and some of them were good 
and true friends, she believed. But she 
could never still the longing for kin of her 


own, or quite forget Charles Grant. Perhaps 
it was not altogether for his sake that she had 
never married, yet sometimes she thought it 
was; and to-night she vaguely wondered 
what had become of him, and who it was 
that looked up at her out of this baby girl's 
forget-me-not eyes. ‘ 

Not that night, nor the next day, did 
Morton Ray return. Not one word was 
heard of him after he left the beach alone 
in a little fishing-boat, and at last they gave 
him up for lost. Little Jessie wept away 
her grief in the arms of her new protector, 
and, after a time, smiled as happily as ever, 
too young to realize her great loss. The 
summer season closed at last; mine host 
Daniels’s guests paid their bills and departed. 
But, when Miss Hannah made ready to go, 
the worthy landlord grew slightly fidgety. 

“Well, now—about the child, Miss Wil- 
kins,” he slowly began. 

“What about the child?” asked Miss 
Hannah. , 

“Well, it seems like Ray warn’t comin’ 
back, and—and I really don’t see how I can 
keep her for good, ma’am.” 

“Pray, who asked you to keep her?” said 
Hannah, snappishly. 

“ But—I don’t see what is to be done with 
her—” 

“T do, then: that’s enough for you!” said 
Hannah, as sharply as before. “ Have the 
goodness to send down my luggage, and 
don’t mind about the child!” 

But Hannah herself “minded about the 
child.” For, when she went back to her 
lonely city home, little Jessie went with her 
—an orphan, it might be, but neither home- 
less nor friendless. 

A year later, a tall, pale, handsome man 
stood on the marble steps of Miss Hannah’s 
door, and rang for admittance. 

“Ts Miss Wilkins at home?” he asked of 
the servant who answered his ring. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Will you hand her this?” 
sented a card. 
is convenient.” 

“Yes, sir. Please take a seat in the hall, 
sir.” 

The man disappeared, returning almost 
instantly to report that Miss Wilkins desired 
the gentleman to step into the parlor. 

When the parlor door was opened, Miss 
Hannah sat by a low table, with a little 


And he pre- 
“Say I wish to see her, if it 
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basket of bright-hued wools in her lap. 
But, as she caught sight of the stranger, 
she sprang suddenly to her feet, and one 
word fell from her startled lips: 

“ Charles !” 

“Yes, Hannah !” 

He came forward and took the hand 
which she had hardly strength to hold out 
tohim. “ Yes, Hannah, after so longa part- 
ing, I have come back to you.” 

“But—I thought it was Colonel Ray!” 
exclaimed Hannah. 

“Yes, Since I saw you, an uncle of mine 
died, and left me his fortune on condition 
that I would also take his name. I write it 
Charles Morton Ray now.” 

“Oh! and I never once thought of you 
as Jessie’s father !” 

“Hannah, it is your kindness to my little 
girl that has brought me to you to-day. 
I have not forgotten that you told me never 
to come; but I could not help it, after what 
you have done. Oh, how shall I express 
my gratitude to you?” 

“Don’t speak of it!” cried Hannah, lift- 
ing her face, brightened with a sweet 
womanly smile, her brown eyes full of tears. 
“She has more than returned it, if you ever 
owed me anything! She has made my home 
bright and my heart happy. You—you will 
not take her from me, Ch—Colonel Ray ?” 

“The old name from you, Hannah, please,” 
he said, very gravely. “I will not take her 
just now, if you will keep her a little 


longer.” 
“If? Oh! But I forgot myself! I have 
kept you standing all this time! Be seated, 


and I will send to her school for Jessie.” 

“To her school? What! Hannah, have 
you charged yourself with her education 
also?” said Colonel Ray, as he took the 
chair she indicated. 

She turned on him a glance almost 
reproachful. 

“Why, she has been to me just like my 
own child! Of course, I would not leave 
her in ignorance!” she cried. Then sud- 
denly her face became crimson; and she 
covered her confusion by hastening to the 
door to send a messenger for Jessie. 

Before long, she had heard Colonel Ray’s 
story, and knew how his frail boat had been 
run down by an outward-bound steamer, and 
himself injured so seriously that, though 
they took him on board and cared for him 
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kindly, he could give them no account of 
himself for weeks. 

When he could do so, they had almost 
reached the coast of Spain, and he could 
return in person very nearly as soon as he 
could write. But, when he came, he found 
no one at the hotel where he left his daughter, 
as host Daniels did not live there except in 
the summer season. 

He had at last discovered Mr. Daniels, and 
from him heard who had taken charge of 
little Jessie. Then he knew that it was his 
old sweetheart Hannah, from whom he had 
parted in hot anger so many years ago. 

She had only arrived at the hotel the even- 
ing before he went on his unfortunate fishing 
expedition, and they did not meet, as they 
inevitably must have done, had _ they 
remained at the same hotel many days. 
Hannah had only had a glimpse of him as 
he stood with his little girl on the piazza, 
and even then his back was toward her, and 
she had no idea that she was looking at 
Charles Grant—or Morton Ray, as he was 
now known. 

The meeting between Jessie and her father 
drew tears from Hannah’s eyes, and they 
changed to tears of real regret at the thought 
of the separation which must surely come 
before long. 

“She was all I had, and now he will take 
even her!” wept poor lonely Hannah. .And 
then she dried her eyes to minister to the 
entertainment of her unexpected guest. 

The separation she dreaded did not come 
at once. But, several months later, when 
the handsome home he had prepared was 
ready, Colonel Ray came to claim his little 
daughter. 

Miss Hannah hid her face in her hands 
when he told his errand, and sobbed tear- 
lessly : 

“T know you have a right to her, but how 
can I give her up?” 

Colonel Ray rose, came over, and sat down 
close to her, and took one of the hands from 
her face. 

“You need not live without her, if it is 
your wish,” he said, gravely. “ Let me take 
you too, Hannah !” 

Hannah’s other hand dropped, in her sur- 


prise. 
“What!” she cried. “Have you for- 
gotten—” 


“Nothing, Hannah, nothing! But can’t 
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we forgive and forget? I can, as I need to 
be forgiven. Couldn’t you do it, dear?” 

“Oh, I forgave you long ago!” 

“Yes, but the other thing, Hannah? You 
ought to have been Jessie’s mother. Won’t 
you be at last?” 

“ But—it would be so ridiculous!” and 
Hannah laughed nervously. 

“Not ridiculous at all! I love you, 
Hannah! I always did, even when we 
quarreled. Come, dear: fate has ordained 
that we spend the autumn of life together. 
Will you marry me?” 

“Charles, I am fortyfive years old!” 

“Well, I am almost fifty,” said Colonel 
Ray. 

“And I am as ugly as can be!” 

“That I deny. You are sweet and 
womanly, and any man might be proud 
of you.” 

“But no other man ever asked me to 
marry him!” 


THE HARVEST-TIME. 





“Tam glad of it! That was because fate 
had given you tome! Come, Hannah: we 
foolishly tried to separate our lives, and fate 
has brought them together again in spite 
of us. There is no resisting it.” 

“No other way for me to keep Jessie?” 

“ Positively no other way, my dear! Come, 
Hannah!” 

“Well—if it is a matter of fate—I sup- 
pose I might as well—” 

“That settles it!” And Colonel Ray drew 
her to his broad breast and added almost 
passionately: “Oh, Hannah, darling! do 
you think, because I am fifty years old, I 
cannot love you longer? I do! I do! I 
want to hear you say that you love me, 
Can’t you, dear? Don’t you, after all?” 

Hannah hesitated a moment, and then, 
bursting into a joyous fit of crying, she 
made out to stammer: 

“Charles, I never loved anybody else in 
my life. I never was really happy before!” 





















Ou, the golden harvest-time ! 

Oh, the glorious harvest-time! 
When the earth is full of beauty, 
And the year is in its prime! 


When the laughter of the children 
And the lowing of the kine 

With our hearts’ unshadowed lightness 

Keep a merry ringirg chime! 


When the long bright days of summer, 
Growing softer and more tender, - 

With the faintest sweetest shadows 

Veil their fervency of splendor! 


When the laden carts are moving 
Homeward o’er the furrowed field, 

And the reapers fill our granaries 
With the earth’s abundant yield! 
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When all night the moon is shining, 
And the trees so softly quiver 

At the kisses of the breezes 

That you scarce can see them shiver! 


When the rosy fruit is hanging 

From tke boughs all heavy-laden, 
While around them laughing gather 
Many a merry youth and maiden, 


Singing in their happy gladness 
Of the pleasant harvest-time, 
When the earth is full of glory, 
As young hearts are full of rhyme! 






Oh, the golden, glorious harvest, 
Oh, the perfect harvest-time, . 

When the world is full of beauty, 
And the year is in its prime! 
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ODERN houses have never been so 
M daintily furnished at such trifling 
cost as at present, thanks to the 
cheapness of China silks and the useful 
hints of the magazines. With a little 
patience and any artistic taste at all, the 
most unpromising parlor can soon be trans- 
formed into a bower of beauty at a small 
outlay. Doors are the greatest stumbling- 
block in the path of the home decorator. 
Where there are old-fashioned folding-doors, 
they can be removed, leaving an archway, 
as in Fig. 1. Put upa gilded rod on two 
strong hooks screwed in the wall each side 
of the archway, and hang the curtains; then 
arrange the top drapery as in the illustration, 
and loop the curtains with fancy cords. If 
it is too great a strain on the purse to buy 
the cords at an upholsterer’s, get some new 
rope of the desired thickness and gild it. 
The right curtain here is of pale-blue plush, 


the left of orange, the top drapery of both, 
and the flower-stands are of Japanese ware; 
but the effect would be quite as good if they 
were of some lighter material, in dull-blue 
lined with pale-yellow, or chocolate with 


old-rose. If the former, the vases should be 
blue and yellow; if the latter, both of 
bronze. Three curtains will be 
needed for this archway. In mod- 
est homes where plush or silk 
cannot be afforded, figured canton- 
flannel edged with some inexpen- 
sive fringe is a cheap and pretty 
substitute. Where doors open into 
halls or into rooms where privacy 
is desired, and cannot therefore be 
conveniently dispensed with, they 
can be draped with curtains hung 
from a rod put up on brackets nailed 
a few inches above the door and 
projecting three or four inches from 
the wall. If the door opens out- 
ward, as in the illustration given, it 
will not interfere with the curtains. 
A pretty palm-stand which can 
also be made to take the place 
of the old-fashioned what-not is 
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shown in Fig. 2, and can be made by any 
carpenter, or even any handy man with 
a knowledge of tools. It is of deal, four 
feet high, the legs gilded or painted with 
white enamel, as fancy dictates, and the 
shelves and top covered with pale-green 
plush tacked on with fringe to match. It is 
then draped with pale-green China silk and 
tied with bows of ribbon, as in Fig. 8. The 
draperies should be fastened with pins, so as 
to be easily removed on dusting-day. A 
palm-vase of dull-rose can be placed on top; 
but, if one is the happy possessor of an 
alabaster vase to put on it, the effect will be 
exquisite—dainty beyond description. The 
shelves can be filled up with one or two pho- 
tographs—which ought to be in silver frames 
—a pale-pink cup and saucer, and any choice 
bits of odd bric-a-brac. This stand can also 
be upholstered in blue and orange, or any 
combination of colors preferred; and, if 
plush and silk are too expensive, it can be 
simply enameled and gilded and tied with a 
big bow of pale-green ribbon on one corner, 
and it will be quite as pretty. Nothing looks 
so dainty with white enamel as pale-green. 

Fig. 4 is a table that is both useful and 
ornamental. Get a common deal table, of 
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CURTAIN FOR HALL DOOR. 


the kind sometimes used in the kitchen for 
scouring knives on, and cover it all over with 
maroon plush or velvet. Glue a leather 
centre on top, and drape it all around with 
yellow China silk. Of course, any colors 
can be used that may strike the fancy or 
harmonize with the prevailing color in the 
room. It will be found to be an excellent 
substitute for a writing-desk, and it costs 
much less; or it can be used for books, mag- 
azines, and a shaded lamp in a cozy corner. 
A chair should be upholstered to match. 
Almost any chair that 
is slightly worn in the 
\ cushions will do. Rip 
\ off the old covering, 
and use it as a pattern 
for the new. Fasten 
the latter firmly all 
=, around on the chair 
= with pins, and tack it 
along the edge with 
narrow gimp. 
A combination book- 


= 














2. PALM-STAND. 
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case and writing-desk was made of 
a long shallow packing-box stood on 
end, with four legs sawed out and 
nailed on. The lower part was fitted 
with a shelf for books, and the 
upper divided into pigeon-holes for 
letters, account-books, stationery, and 
pen-rack and inkstand. A baize- 
covered board was let down to write 
on, and closed up over the pigeon- 
holes and locked when not in use. 
Lock and hinges were of bright 
brass. The box was enameled white 
and touched up with gilt, and was 
finished at top and bottom with gilt 
molding. A couple of bracket-lamps 
were bought for a trifling sum, fitted 
with pink shades, and screwed to 
the sides, and a pair of small vases 
and the photograph of a valued 
correspondent were placed on top. 

Regarding vases, if one cannot 
afford to buy Wedgwood or Satsuma 
ware, pretty white ones, beautifully 
shaped and unglazed, can be obtained 
at any pottery. If not sufficiently 
skilled with the brush to paint them, 
draw a band of gilt around the tops, 
and the effect of the smooth creamy- 
white vases with their bands of gold 
will be very beautiful against dark 
paper or dra- 
pery. 

Another but 
deeper pack- 
ing-box can be 
utilized for a 
divan to go in - 
the corner by 
the writing- 
desk. Make a 
cushion to fit 
the top, and 
stuff it with 
excelsiororthe 
picked-over 
contents of an 
old hair mat- 
tress. Cover it 
with chintz, or 
cretonne, or 
crimson cloth 
buttoned down 
with tufts of 
yellow em- 
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broidery or 
worsted, or com- 
mon button- 
molds covered, 
and gather on a 
flounce, taking 
care to have it 

- the exact depth 
of the box from 
the floor. Lay it 
on the box and 
fasten it all 
around at the 
head of the 

flounce with broad gimp and _ brass-headed 

tacks. Pushed against the wall and piled 

with pretty pillows, it will be just the thing 

for a téte-A-téte chat with a friend or to rest 

on after a fatiguing day. One ingenious 

woman, who had a couch of this kind in 

an alcove, partially curtained it off with a 

Persian silk table-cover not in use, and 

woven with processions of strange gods in 

silvery pink and blue and deeply fringed 

with blue. The couch was upholstered 

in cream cretonne flowered with pink and 

blue, and the pillows were of China silk 

in the same delicate tints, and it was the 

prettiest nook in her par- : 

lor. 
Everybody knows that a 

piano sounds better if placed 

in or near the middle of the 

room, instead of against the - *, 

wall; but the back of an 

upright piano is very un- -, 

sightly. The illustration © 

shows how to make it a thing 

of beauty, and at the same | 

time serve the purpose of a ~ 

screen. Cover the back with 

a square of blue plush or 

velvet, or even the popular -= 

and artistic denim, and paint tm 

it with a careless spray of TY 

garden-roses. Drape the top 

as you would a mantel, with 

fancy silk. A slender vase of 

flowers is an addition. If you 

cannot paint, a cluster of 

peacock-feathers can be made 

to take the place of the roses 

on the back of the upright; 

or a large fan of the same 

brilliant plumes, tied with 
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a full bow of wide orange ribbon, may be 
fastened to it. The cover should be glued 
to the upright around the edges—never 
tacked. <A fan of peacock-feathers placed 
on the wall fills up a bare space admirably. 
A fabric called pannacez, from the bird 
(paon), was made of them in olden: times, 
and poets and troubadours wore them in 
their caps, with the feathers stripped away, 
leaving only the central eye. Thus worn, 
they signified the eyes of the world looking 
on the wearer. 

A young bride fitting up her home-nest 
wanted vases for her parlor mantel. Her 
purse was slender, and she could only afford 
to buy cheap ones; but, as painted glass and 
crude colors offended her eye, she went to 
a pottery and bought two unglazed bulb- 
shaped urns or bowls for fifty cents, and two 
straight vases shaped like umbrella-stands 
for the same. She gave all four a thick coat 
of bronze, and painted the bands and tops 
peacock-blue, stood the straight vases on top 
of the round ones, and filled them with 
peacock-feathers. Her mantel was draped 


with peacock-blue plush, and the result of 
her happy thought was very beautiful and 
striking. 





COMBINATION BOOK-CASE 
AND WRITING-DESK, 
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A woman with deft fingers and a love of 
pretty things can surround herself with 
dainty trifles, and her purse be little the 
lighter. For instance, if she cannot afford 
to buy all the photograph-frames needed, 
very pretty ones can be made as follows: 
Take a piece of stiff pasteboard—the back 
of a writing-pad will do—and cut it in the 
shape of a heart, a horseshoe, an oval, or a 
square. Lay upon it the photograph to be 
framed, and draw a line all around it with a 
pencil. With a sharp scissors or a penknife, 
cut out the space for the photograph, an inch 
inside the penciled line. Pad the frame 
with a roll of soft new cotton, tacking it 
lightly in place, and cover it with plush of 
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WHILE idling on the shifting, yellow sand, 

I traced with careless and unthinking hand 

These words, “I love you, Margaret—Margaret 
Gray,” 

And left them for the tide to wash away. 
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ON THE SEA-SANDS. 


BY SECUNDA WOOD. 


any color desired. Paint it with a delicate 
spray of lilies-of-the-valley up one side, or g 
bunch of moss-rosebuds, or a cluster of dark 
rich pansies if the frame is orange-color or 
lilac or pink, or a vine of dark-green ivy, 
Take a piece of good clear window-glass and 
lay it on the back, lay the photograph on 
that, and paste a piece of silesia or stout 
paper over the whole. A piece of pasteboard 
can be glued to the back, if it is to be stood 
on a shelf or table; but, if it is to be hung 
on the wall, a narrow ribbon, or twisted 
tinsel, or piece of gold cord can be tacked 
on to hang it up by. If it is too much 
trouble to paint the flowers, very pretty plush 
sprays can be bought at any fancy store, 
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Again, that hour, I passed along the beach— 


The waves still found the letters out of reach ; 


But there, beside them, stood my Margaret 
Gray. 


O summer ocean! O that long-dead day! 














IN SPITE OF 


ALL. 


BY ANDRE GERARD. 


TRANSLATED BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HEN the sun rose, the next morn- 

W ing, Mademoiselle Dumont, who 

had not gone to bed during the 

night, locked in a cabinet the half-finished 

piles of tiny clothing, while poor Mina wept 

over the world of sweet hopes which had 
been so ruthlessly destroyed. 

On that same day, Madame d’Orlandes 
wrote frankly to the old baron an account of 
what had happened, and urged on him the 
necessity of keeping his nephew away until 
the young wife’s health should be re-estab- 
lished. 

Mina was so completely prostrated in mind 
and body that she seemed quite regardless of 
what was passing about her, and did not 
even mention her husband’s name. The 
arrival at the inn of the peasant who had 
brought the little lad in search of the mar- 
quis had caused great excitement in the 
village, and the gossips nearly wore their 
tongues out in detailing the story from one 
home to another—the particulars, of course, 
growing more exact and the incidents more 
numerous as the days passed on. So it came 
about that through his housekeeper the 
entire tale reached the ears of the curé. 

The good man was profoundly moved. 
Mina had proved a providence to his flock ; 
wherever suffering entered, he was certain to 
find the marquise ready not only to afford 
material assistance, but to give the warm 
generous sympathy which is so precious to 
every human being in hours of distress and 
mourning. The priest’s kind heart was 
deeply touched by the thought of the terrible 
cloud which had been so unexpectedly flung 
over this bright young life, and, as soon as 
Mina was able to receive his visit, he pre- 
sented himself at the chateau. 

He was born with a singularly sensitive 
nature, and long acquaintance with sorrow 
in every form had taught him how to treat 
the most exceptional case with a delicacy 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 161. 


and tact which never failed to give comfort 
and strength. 

The good man found Mina sufficiently 
restored to health to be able to reflect with 
calmness, and already trying to adapt her- 
self to the changed existence which had 
been so rudely thrust on her. She was 
forced to admit to her heart that she no 
longer cared for her husband—affection had 
been killed by that awful blow: try as she 
might, she had already discovered that no 
self-deception was possible. 

As her confessor, she spoke frankly of he 
feelings to the curé, adding : 


for anything more from 
interest; I shall always 
and his affairs.” 
The priest did not s 
“Surely you will a 


I find . , 
deceived in the man I — poset he 
becomes to me merely—”’ 

Her voice sank slowly into silence under 
the fixed gaze of her companion. 

“My poor child,” said the curé, “do not 
lose yourself in subtleties and sophistries 


our schon. 


unworthy of a Christian like you. You do 
not propose frankly to demand a separation 
in accordance with the law; you ask for a 
separation while remaining under your hus- 
band’s roof! Well, this the Church does 
not permit; and, in the name of the Church, 
I forbid it.” 

“Oh, father !”’ 

“Hear me out, my child—follow my 
reasoning. You, the one injured—you, who 
have a beautiful rédle to fill—you weakly 
shrink from a plain duty. You have religion, 
charity—yes, your hopes where eternity is 
concerned—to strengthen your soul and 
occupy your heart. Andhe? Shall I goon?” 

(249) 
















































































































































































































































































































































































250 IN SPITE OF ALL. 


“Go on,” Mina repeated, faintly. beginning of a better life for your husband, 
“Your husband is culpable, I admit; but Take care how you act now: you have 
what right have you to punish him for deeds accepted a responsibility from which you 
done in the past—before he married you? cannot shrink.” 

Since then, has he not loved you tenderly— 


been true to you in word and deed?” 


“T had not thought—” “It may very likely happen that at first, 

“Think now! Do you suppose that a in spite of your affectionate manner, he may 
man of his age and ideas will shut himself feel troubled—embarrassed. Do not let him; 
in his chamber, with a prayer-book, and there would lie great danger. Be tender and 
weep over his sins? No; he will go back sweet; keep him at home; use every little 
to the faults of his youth—sink to deeper art, exercise every womanly grace. Soon 
excesses. And on whom will the blame your husband will not only be grateful for 
rest? On him? No, my child: on you— your generosity, but he will feel a pride in 
on you alone!” perceiving that you love him well enough to 

“ Father !” overlook every error. You will keep him 

“On you, because you are not able to live from losing his self-esteem, and for that he 
up to your own creed; you, who refuse to will thank you. A woman loses all her 
obey the highest and grandest Christian power when she shows a man that she has 
duty—that of forgiveness.” lost her respect for him.” 

“T see—I do see; but oh! it is so hard,” “You are very good to me—very good,” 
murmured Mina. sighed Mina. 

“You married the Marquis de la Boissiére “‘As for you,” pursued the priest, “ during 
with the idea that marriage would be a the struggle to do right, the putting self 
bright enchanted dream—a little corner out utterly aside for the good of another, your 
of paradise, in fact; but alas! the road to pain will grow less and less, till it will finally 
paradise was closed long ago. You have be lost in the blessed consciousness that you 
been flung back to the common earth on have by your goodness saved from evil the 
which the general law is suffering, and you man whom at first you conquered by your 
push it from you; at least, you try to lessen beauty.” 
it in every way possible.” “Tf I could do this!” 

“And can that be wrong?—not to refuse “You can, and you will! Out of your 
it, but to make it as easy as possible to suffering and endeavor will spring a new 
bear?” happiness born of the wife’s abnegation and 

“You select a bad method, but I will the Christian’s charity. You will have ful- 
show you a good plan: one which must filled a noble duty—accomplished a grand 
appeal to a nature so generous as yours.” work. Come, my child, lift up your heart; 

“Show me,” pleaded Mina; “tell me begin your task, and may heaven aid 
what to do!” you!” 

“When your husband returns,” said the | Mina’s generous nature had been moved 
priest, ‘no matter how much your pride, to its foundation by this appeal. As the old 
your womanly dignity, every sensitive or priest went on, her face cleared and gleams 
selfish feeling, may rebel, show him the of hope brightened the sadness of her eyes. 
same affection, the same confidence, as in After all, her husband ‘still loved her as 
the past.” fondly as ever; it was not she who suffered 

“JT—” Then her voice broke, and she the crowning wrong. Then, too, if Renaud’s 
bowed her head in her hands. conduct in the past revealed a moral inferi- 

“Above all things,” continued the old man, ority, a hardened conscience, was this not 
gently, ““do not let him even suspect how the fault of the wicked world into which he 
low he has fallen in your esteem. He is had been so early flung without guide or 
proud, and wounded self-love seldom heals. restraint? 

Such conduct would alienate him from you Left an orphan when only nineteen years 
—ruin your influence; and your mission is of age, and confided to the guardianship of 
to help him to grow upward, to develop his a man like the baron, it was only wonderful 
better qualities: for your marriage was a that he had not sunk to lower depths; that 


Again Mina’s iips framed the words: 
“Go on.” 
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he had kept therefrom proved how much 
good his nature must still possess. 

Yes, she would follow faithfully the excel- 
lent counsels of the wise priest, though she 
knew that deep in her soul she could never 
be the wife she had been. She felt that her 
love had lost the most beautiful blossoms of 
its crown. Admiration, esteem, confidence, 
had perished forever; but, of the wounded 
sentiments which remained, she would mould 
the compassionate affection of a guardian 
angel. Then, too, sometime the good God 
would send her another child, and that love 
at least could hold no deception, no dis- 
illusion, and in it she could concentrate the 
full tenderness of her dreamy enthusiastic 
nature. 

Mina extended her hands to the old curé, 
saying earnestly : 

“T cannot thank you as I ought; but 
I can do as you advise, and I will—that 
I promise. You have shown me my duty; 
at the same time, you have made it easy 
by showing that my life, which I had thought 
must be one unbroken season of mourning, 
may yet hold bright perspectives of hope 
and peace.” 

That evening, Mina related the whole 
story to her three friends, with an animation 
which was like a faint return of her old 
enthusiasm. 

“ How young she is,” thought the Countess 
d’Orlandes, pityingly, “and how young the 
good curé is: almost as innocent as Mina.” 

“Who knows?” reflected Madame de la 
Frulaye. “ Perhaps Renaud may have some 
grand surprise in store for us. I shall be 
prepared for either sort.” 

Mademoiselle Dumont only shook her 
head, unseen by the rest, and murmured 
sadly : 

“My poor Mina! My poor Mina!” 


CHAPTER XII. 

THREE weeks had passed. 

The Marquise de la Boissiére lay on a 
sofa in her dressing-room, with the blinds 
drawn down. She was pale and changed; 
but her face showed returning health, as 
well as a certain patience and resolution 
which it had before lacked, and which ele- 
vated her beauty to an even higher type. 

Little Jean was seated beside her, with 
his great tender eyes fixed appealingly on 
her, and from time to time Mina would look 
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up and smile at him or pass her fingers 
caressingly over his curls. 

The marquis was expected that afternoon. 
In order to spare the host every possible 
annoyance, Mina’s two friends had started 
for the Pyrenees on the previous evening; 
and, when the hour for De la Boissiére’s 
arrival approached, Mademoiselle Dumont 
retired to her own room. 

Presently a step sounded in the chamber 
beyond; the curtains were flung back, and 
Renaud entered. The husband's secret em- 
barrassment was almost overwhelming; but 
a still stronger emotion surged with the fury 
of a tidal wave across his very soul. He 
felt a furious irritation against the memory 
of the woman whose dying disclosures had 
brought this horrible mortification on him. 
During the past three weeks, every bad 
passion which his nature held had been 
in arms through the wound inflicted on 
his vanity—always the hardest blow which 
a man of moderate calibre can be called on 
to endure. 

Worst of all was the thought of the 
humiliating part which he must play where 
his wife was concerned: this loving Mina, 
whose beauty still preserved its empire over 
him, whose trust in him had been so perfect, 
to whom he had so often sworn that she was 
his first, his only love. And now she held 
in her possession the ardent letters which he 
had written to a woman whom he had cruelly 
deceived—wronged—yes, and killed! Not 
that he experienced remorse at this thought; 
in his blind rage, he could have wished she 
were alive before him, that he might murder 
her with his own hands! 

In spite of her courage and her resolution, 
Mina grew sick and blind as her husband 
advanced ; but, making a powerfyl effort, she 
half rose, and, pushing the little Jean for- 
ward, said in her sweet simple fashion : 

“ My dear friend, here is our oldest son— 
embrace him!” Then she added, so rapidly 
that the child did not catch her words: “It 
is all over now: we will never speak of the 
past again.” 

“You are an angel, Mina!” murmured 
Renaud, kissing the hand which she 
extended. He touched the little boy’s fore- 
head with his lips and asked: “Will you 
send him out, please?” 

“Go and play, my child,” said. Mina, and 
watched the lad leave the room with a cer- 
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tain feeling of apprehension at the thought 
of the coming interview. 

Renaud seated himself by her couch and 
began abruptly: 

“T have not written during these long 
weeks, my dear Mina, because it was your 
wish that I should not; but believe me, it 
has been very difficult for me to wait till now 
in order to justify myself in your eyes. You 
have judged me very severely on the strength 
of the stories told you by the old peasant 
who brought Jean here.” 

“She was forced to keep her promise,” 
Mina said, gently. 

“T am not blaming her,” he continued ; 
“she no doubt believed the tales she told— 
faisehoods invented by the miserable woniah 
who wished to revenge herself on me for 
a well-merited abandonment. I respect you 
too highly, Mina, to enter into the details 
of the causes which led to our separation— 
a separation so sudden that you have, found 
no hint of my intention in those letters 
which—” 

“Can you suppose I read them!” she 
interrupted, not questioningly, but in indig- 
nant protest. 

“Forgive me! Considering the circum- 
stances, it would have been perfectly excus- 
able in the most delicate nature!’ Then he 
added mentally: “She has not read a line! 
After all, [am master of the situation !” 

“Will you answer me one question?” 
asked Mina. “Since that person deserved 
to be abandoned, why should you have 
invented the fable about your death?” 

“The reason is clear: in ihe hope of 
hindering just what has happened —the 
being calumniated and vilified to the one 
dearest to me in the world.” 

“Still,” pursued Mina, “the poor creature 
died on learning that you were alive and 
married |” 

“She was so horribly vindictive! 
spite—” 

“Oh, Renaud, one does not die from that! 
No: she loved you still. Ah, you are hard!” 

The marquis perceived that he had made 
a mistake in maligning the dead, and hast- 
ened to try and repair his error. 

“Tt is difficult,” he said, “ for me to speak 
calmly of a woman whose treachery caused 
me so much suffering, although the sentiment 
I had for her was feeble enough in com- 
parison with my love for you.” 


Rage— 





SPITE 
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Mina leaned her head on her hand and 
remained silent for a few instants, while g 
voice within cried to her: 

“ He is not telling the truth! If this poor 
creature had deceived him, she would not, 
when he deserted her, have gone to live in 
that little village, and earn her own living 
by hard drudgery—young and beautiful ag 
she was.” 

Mina opened her lips to urge this fresh 
objection, then shut them firmly: she could 
not bear to push her husband on to further 
falsehood ; she felt that his wrongs against 
the dead woman were already black enough, 

“Tell me what you are thinking,” urged 
Renaud. 

“Only that I cannot talk any more at 
present,” she replied, and her white face and 
trembling hands proved the truth of her 
words. “Iam very tired now; I shall have 
to ask you to let me rest awhile. I will see 
you at dinner.” 

Renaud took at once his leave. 
walked 
reflected : 

“T defended myself badly; to-morrow, 
I must repair the mistakes. If I don’t suc- 
ceed in convincing Mina, and so getting back 
to my former place in her esteem—oh, then 
I may as well break through all restraint 
at once! I will never accept the réle of 
a forgiven prodigal—receive a sort of con- 
descending affection—never !” 

Mina hastened to find Mademoiselle 
Dumont, and, in the shelter of her faithful 
arms, wept as if her heart would break, as 
she murmured over and over to herself: 

“As cowardly as he is false: and I must 
bear even that!” 

She could no longer buoy herself up by 
any hope; it would plainly be impossible 
to create even the faintest approach to hap- 
piness out of the ruins of the past. In this 
latest earthquake, everything had perished 
except duty: that remained as strong as 
ever; but duty deprived of the sunshine 
of affection must make of marriage a Cal- 
vary, the suffering of which fate itself would 
be powerless to equal. 

The next day, Renaud attempted his work 
of rehabilitating himself in his wife’s opin- 
ion, and he left her presence with the con- 
viction that he had very nearly regained 
his former place in her esteem. As she 
listened to him, Mina had found it difficult 


As he 
toward his own apartment, he 
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to repress her indignation; but she subdued 
it by repeating again and again the counsel 
of the old priest: 

“Marriage was the beginning of a better 
life for your husband! Take care how you 
act now: you have accepted a responsibility 
from which you cannot shrink.” 

When Jean was spoken of, the marquis 
announced his intention of confiding the lad 
to his land-agent until he should be old 
enough to send away to school, urging that 
the child showed a delicacy of constitution 
which could only be overcome by a farm-life 
with its out-of-door exercise. But Mina 
stoutly combated this proposal; she wanted 
to keep the boy near her in her loneliness, 
for each day she grew more fond of the 
tender grateful little creature, who followed 
her everywhere with the patient fidelity of a 
dumb animal. 

“Since it is your wish that he should 
remain, of course I have not a word to say,” 
Renaud answered, when she had finished her 
eager protest. “I can only bow in silence to 
your decision ; it would be useless for me to 
try to express my admiration and gratitude.” 

But, in spite of these fine phrases, Renaud 
had not in the slightest degree swerved from 


the resolve formed in the beginning of this 


trouble. He would never recognize Jean as 
his son; and, as soon as the Jad should reach 
his twelfth year, he meant to send him into 
Switzerland, to live in the family of an old 
preceptor of his own, to have a modest 
income given him, and to be forgotten little 
by little. 

There was nothing unnatural or uncom- 
mon, even in Renaud de la Boissiére’s state 
of mind. As a rule, the man who has 
wronged a woman can never, even if remorse- 
ful where her memory is concerned, forgive 
her son, since the child’s very existence 
becomes a constant reminder to the father 
of past wrong-doing. 


CHAPTER XII. ‘ 
THE months went on to winter. Late in 
the autumn, the husband and wife returned 
to Paris and took up the life befitting their 
wealth and position: a life bright and har- 
monious to all appearance, but which became 
with each week, each day, a more terrible 
burden to poor Mina. 
One afternoon in the latter part of Jan- 
uary, she was seated in her boudoir with the 
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Countess d’Orlandes, who was her most fre- 
quent visitor, and,-next to Mademoiselle 
Dumont, her most confidential intimate. 

It was a beautiful room, hung with antique 
damask decorated with golden lilies, and the 
floor covered by a tapestry rug which a queen 
might have envied. Every article in the 
chamber was a chef d’ceuvre of art; it would 
have been impossible to picture a lovelier 
and more luxurious nest for happiness to 
hide itself in. Yet it was only to weep in 
the arms of her faithful friend that Mina 
had taken refuge in this quiet nook, into 
which even De la Boissiére seldom entered 
without having in advance demanded per- 
mission to visit her there. 

Various fresh revelations of her husband’s 
falsity and his increasing harshness toward 
Jean had added to the load she always 
carried. She was oppressed by the horrible 
sense of degradation in living as the wife of 
a man whom she despised. The doubt 
troubled her whether, in spite of priestly 
exhortations, it could be right to make of 
body and soul a sacrifice which each day she 
felt more and more keenly to be useless, so 
far as any good results could be hoped for. 

All these agonizing thoughts had left 
Mina so completely unnerved that, for the 
time, she broke down; and, as is the case 
with all persons who have learned habitual 
self-control, when she did give way, she was 
utterly prostrated. 

“T cannot bear it any longer!” she moaned, 
with a sudden burst of scalding tears, “I 
feel soiled—degraded! I am doing no good! 
The torture has gone beyond my strength 
to bear: I can endure no more!” 

As she buried her head on the countess’s 
shoulder, the door which communicated with 
a small salon opened abruptly, and Renaud 
appeared on the threshold. 

It was his habit to go out after thé twelve- 
o’clock breakfast, and not to return until 
time to dress for dinner. His evenings were 
almost invariably devoted to his wife; he 
accompanied her everywhere, and urged her 
to appear in society far more than she liked, 
for her beauty still held sufficient dominion 
over his senses to make him proud of the 
admiration which she excited. 

Pausing for an instant on the threshold, 
he took in the full significance of the scene 
to which the broken words he had caught 
gave the clue. The blood rushed to his 
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head—a dangerous inherited tendency in 
moments of sudden agitation—and he bit 
his lip in fierce anger. 

Mina’s passionate exclamations had shown 
him clearly the part which her magnanimity 
had induced her to play. His perceptions 
were sufficiently quick to have given him 
often a suspicion of the truth; but his 
vanity had always rejected the idea, and he 
had fortified himself by deciding that no 
woman could be so gentle, yielding, and 
sympathizing, unless she loved her husband. 
Now his vague fears were on the instant 
made an humiliating conviction, and Renaud 
de la Boissiére could never forgive the 
human being who humbled him in his own 
eyes. 

The two friends sat silent; between sur- 
prise and a dread of having been overheard, 
neither could find utterance. 

After that pause, so brief that it was 
scarcely noticeable, Renaud advanced, say- 
ing eagerly: 

“T beg a thousand pardons! Mina, dear, 
I thought you had gone out with the 
countess. I wanted a book that I left here 
yesterday.” His quick eye had caught sight 
of an open volume lying on the table close 
by the sofa on which the pair sat; he recog- 
nized it as a new novel which was attracting 
much attention. “Ah!” he added, gayly, 
“T have surprised you twin saints weeping 
over that naughty romance, which every 
saint’s confessor has pronounced forbidden 
fruit! I left it here—by accident. I am 
charmed -to find you wicked enough to read 
it.” 

“Tf you put it in our reach, you are the 
one to blame,” said Mina, trying to smile 
while she wiped away her tears. 

“ What do you think of the story, Renaud?” 
asked Madame d’Orlandes, relieved by the 
turn affairs had taken. 

“Oh, it is very well written; very pretty 
also, only too much in the clouds and by far 
too sentimental.” 

The countess asked more questions, and 
he went on to criticise the book in detail; 
and, during this time, Mina succeeded in 
overcoming her agitation entirely. Presently 
he turned to her and spoke of a letter he 
had just received from her business-agent in 
Vienna, in regard to the sale and reinvest- 
ment of certain stocks. Mina gave her 
opinion on the matter, and, after a little 
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further conversation, Renaud retired, kissing 
his wife’s hand and paying some laughing 
compliment to the countess, apparently jn 
the best of spirits and the sweetest of 
tempers. 

“He did not hear anything!” said Mina, 
with a sigh of relief, as soon as the door had 
closed. 

“A chance out of a thousand,” rejoined 
Madame d’Orlandes, but in her heart she 
felt none of Mina’s certitude. 

The two friends parted after making an 
engagement to visit, the next day, two poor 
families whom they united in assisting. The 
countess was thoughtful and preoccupied, 
and Mina, rendered prudent by her recent 
fear, vowed to watch rigorously over herself 
in the future. 

A month elapsed, and, as the marquis’s 
manner toward his wife remained unchanged, 
Madame d’Orlandes was able to convince 
herself that her alarm had been unfounded 
and Mina right in her belief that he had 
heard nothing. 

In the cold rage caused by the hurt to 
his vanity and pride, De la Boissiére deter- 
mined Mina should be forced gradually to 
believe that he had ceased to love her— 
that he considered their marriage a burden 
from which he asked only to be released. 
But, in order effectually to avenge himself, 
he must let a little time elapse; if he showed 
his hand too quickly, his wife might divine 
that he had overheard her rash avowal and 
adopted his new line of conduct in conse- 
quence. 

He let his detachment from her manifest 
itself fn a skillfully arranged gradation, 
which caused her each day fresh suffering; 
for, while she was glad of freedom and 
solitude, she was troubled by a goading fear 
that she had failed to keep the promise she 
had made to the curé and her conscience. 

She could not help learning that Renaud 
was flinging himself into the dissipation in 
which his brother-in-law De Noves and the 
Count d’Orlandes had long since openly 
plunged. Whether this conduct was not in 
some degree her fault was the fear which 
smote her day and night. 

Had she risen to the full height of the 
sacrifice demanded of her? Ought she, in 
order to preserve her ascendency over her 
husband, to have become one of those friv- 
olous society butterflies who envelop their 
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husbands in a whirlwind of pleasures inces- 
santly renewed? 

To Mina, whose tastes were simple and 
retiring, who would gladly have lived in 
the country the year round, such a chase 
after aimless excitement was especially 
wearisome; but she would leave no course 
untried. She decided, in spite of her repug- 
nance, to open her house for a succession 
of entertainments of the most magnificent 
description during the remainder of the 
season. 

Aided by Madame d’Orlandes— who, 
before her husband wasted the half of her 
fortune, had reigned over the must brilliant 
salon in Paris—Mina, with the assistance of 
Mademoiselle Dumont, organized a series of 
fétes so splendid that they rivaled the enter- 
tainments for which the Rosenthals had been 
famous in Vienna. 

Her success was complete; all Paris raved 
over the magnificence of her house, the 
splendor of her balls, and, above all, her 
beauty and the perfection of her dress. 

The satisfaction which her conduct and 
her triumphs caused Renaud’s bleeding 
vanity can easily be imagined. He knew 
that her only motive was to win him back; 
whether she did this from love, pride, or 
duty, he cared little—her failure would be 
as bitter in one case as another, and as grati- 
fying to his miserable vanity. 

So the young wife’s life dragged on, becom- 
ing a daily crucifixion. Whether she danced, 
played the heroine in a sparkling comedy, 
appeared at the races, sat at the head of her 
own table, stood resplendent in her great 
ball-room, always the same motive urged her 
on: to try and keep her husband amused, 
though to outsiders her one aim and desire 
appeared to be to amuse herself. 

When Renaud had sipped his fill of these 
sacrifices, when he had frightened her suffi- 
ciently by appearing always on the verge of 
an open rupture, when he had essayed every 
means to humiliate her, even to the depth of 
forcing her to comprehend that she was 
fighting for his love against odds and vices 
which pass even the most exaggerated code 
of duty laid down for wives, then he deter- 
mined to take his revenge—a revenge so open 
that the whole world should be a witness 
thereof. 

He was incapable of understanding the 
real motive which inspired Mina. He 
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decided at length that it was only from 
vanity that she desired to keep her dominion 
over him: in her vanity, she should be stune 
to the core. He knew, too, the strong pride 
of race which she possessed—her horror of 
having any private matter revealed to the 
coarse gossip of outsiders; here too he could 
inflict a mortal hurt, and in no way should 
she be spared. 

He set out unexpectedly on a trip to Italy, 
not even taking the trouble to bid Mina 
good-bye. The first news she had of his 
departure was through a curtly written note 
informing her that a certain property in 
Lombardy, to which he had a claim through 
some distant cousins, demanded his immedi- 
ate attention. 

All Paris knew he had not gone alone: 
knew, too, that, in the knot of companions 
he had invited to join him, there was not 
one of either sex whose name had not been 
linked with adventures which would have 
ostracized him or her utterly save for the 
power of great wealth or the influence of 
relatives so potent that their relationship 
formed an egis even for the wildest eccen- 
tricities. 

And Mina knew that all her struggles, 
humiliations, and sacrifices to save her 
husband from dissipation and aid him to 
preserve the dignity of his life had been 
wasted ; her time, her tears, her prayers, all 
lost! Henceforth she had nothing to hope 
—everything to fear. She had neither 
husband, child, nor even a settled aim; the 
shipwreck was complete. Nor could she 
blame herself therefor. She had tried every 
means; of late, had gone further even than 
conscience or friendly counsel advised, and 
all in vain—utterly in vain. It would be 
impossible to picture a case more utterly 
hopeless or a woman left in a desolation 
more pitiable. It seemed as cruel of fate 
as it appeared in the man himself to have 
forced such misery on a nature so tender and 
so pure—a heart so gentle and loving. 

And about the doors of her stately man- 
sion crowded the world of fashion and 
pleasure: that world which is so danger- 
ous and so cruel, which lures without re- 
morse and punishes without mercy—unnat- 
ural as the fabled deity that devoured his 
own offspring, rapacious as the Minotaur of 
the legend. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








IVORY-WORK. 


Ts month, we give a continuation cf which alternate with those of the row imme- 


the Ivory-Work which proved so pop- 
ular in the August number. 

A very pretty arrangement of stitches for 
covering large spaces is given in No. 1. 
First is worked a zigzag row of upright 
stitches, each taken over five threads. Three 
of these are worked in a downward direction, 
each stitch one thread lower than the last, 
then two stitches are made, each one thread 
higher, and two each one thread lower, and 
so forth. Two rows of upright stitches over 
two threads are next worked. These follow 
the zigzag outline formed by the long 
stitches, which are repeated again in the 
fourth row. A great many variations of this 
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No. 1.—CHEVRON FILLING. 


pattern may be made merely by altering the 
number of rows of short stitches, and by 
carrying the long stitches over a larger or 
smaller number of threads. 

The next filling (No. 2) is an easily worked 
stitch which gives a very good effect at the 
expense of very little trouble. The stitch is 
a double one, and consists first of a long 
slanting stitch carried over six hbdrizontal 
threads of the canvas, and two upright 
threads, Across this is laid a short stitch 
slanting upward from right to left and carried 
over the two middle threads, over which the 
firssand longer stitch was made. This fill- 


diately someting it. 





No. 2.—Lone Cross-StitcH, 


A pretty striped filling is that in No. 3, 
which is more effective upon a large surface 
than when the space is small. The first 
stripe consists of stitches over three threads 
slanting downward from left to right, each 
stitch being placed exactly below the pre- 
ceding one. The second stripe consists 
merely of cross-stitches, each taken over two 
threads of canvas. In the third stripe, the 
slanting stitches are repeated, but are sloped 
in the opposite direction ; the fourth is cross- 
stitch, and the fifth stripe is like the first. 
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No. 3.—StTRIPED FILLING. 


The next pattern (No. 4) is very easily 


ing is — in rows, the stitches in each of worked. It forms a lattice over the surface 
(256) 




















of the canvas, each stitch being taken in 
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fancy. Chair-backs, tea-cloths, sideboard- 


a slanting direction over three threads. An_ slips, doylies of all sizes, and night-dress and 
ordinary cross-stitch is worked over the two brush-and-comb sachets are to be had traced 


middle stitches of the open squares thus 
made. At each angle of the lattice is worked 
a straight stitch over two threads; these are 
arranged so as to be vertical in one row and 
horizontal in the next, and cause the lines 
of the lattice to look as though they were 
composed each of one long strand of cotton 
held down by these short stitches. 

Most of these twelve fillings lend them- 
selves very well to the curves and slope of 
an elaborate design, but the worker will find 
that the shorter the stitches of which any 
particular filling is composed, the more easily 
can it be adapted to intricate patterns with 
many curves and windings. The outlines of 
Ivory-Work are usually followed with gold 
thread, or colored silk or cotton, worked in 
outline, chain, or back stitch, according to 





No. 4.—LATTICE AND Cross STITCH. 


ready for working, French single-thread 
canvas or tathmy-cloth being the material 
most generally used as a background. 


A FERN TEA. 


F you wish to give a very pretty and 

| unique entertainment, let me suggest a 
“fern tea.” 

Of course, to do this, you must have 
plenty of ferns, and these can usually be 
secured with little trouble or expense. 

Ihave a rockery which yielded a goodly 
supply, and I also drove down to some cliffs 
near by and gathered a large basketful. 

The invitations I sent out bore each a 
small spray of pressed ferns, with the words 
“Fern Tea” written in rustic letters. 

The afternoon of the proposed entertain- 
ment, I made my preparations as follows: 

I had my whitest linen cloth spread on 
the table, and then another to protect it laid 
in the centre, so that this would come out 
just a little beyond a long, narrow, old-fash- 
ioned mirror, when placed on it, with the 
shining surface upward. 

The mirror had a broad and slightly slop- 
ing frame, and this was concealed beneath a 
covering of green moss and ferns, with a 
frond of the maidenhair sticking in the 
moss here and there, lifting its delicate 
plumage over the mirror’s gleaming surface, 
which gave back the reflection like some 
tranquil lake surrounded by a grove of min- 
iature palms. 

About the house were some paper frogs 
and storks, quaintly picturesque and life- 


like, and these I added, standing the birds 
in the water, or rather on the mirror, and 
placing the frogs in artistic poses on the 
greeh banks under the overhanging ferns, 
until the scene seemed quite semi-tropical. 

Diverging from this centre-piece, I laid 
the more delicate ferns flat on the table- 
cloth, until there was a perfect network of 
them, making an exquisite filigree of green 
against the white cloth, which served to 
bring out every detail of the serrated edges 
of the fronds. ° 

The menu cards had each a dainty branch 
of fern, fastened with a knot of narrow rib- 
bon, pale-green; and ,white wax candles, in 
crystal candelabra, lighted the table. 

The effect was certainly very pretty. 

To carry out the prevailing “motif” of 
green and white, the courses were: 

Oysters on the half-shell, served with a 
dressing of grated celery and lemon-juice. 
Large white crackers. 

The white meat of turkey, green catsup, 
olives, silad served in a lettuce-leaf, beaten 
biscuit, rolled wafers tied with narrow green 
ribbon, celery cut in lengths and bound in a 
bundle with the same narrow ribbon, cro- 
quettes dressed with parsley, a spray of the 
wild peppermint, and green tea. . 

Vanilla and pistachio cream, with citron- 
cake. Cheese sticks, 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ere. 


BY EMILY 


No. 1—Is a pretty way of making a house- 
dress, and simple withal. The material of 
our model is black and gray crépon, and the 





No. 1. 


skirt is perfectly plain. The round waist is 

draped above from the armholes, having a 

black silk guimpe which is edged with jet; 

the ribbon about the waist is tied in a jaunty 
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bow in two loops, with long ends also ending 
in a large bow. The sleeves are only mod- 
erately large, and the upper part,is made 
of the crépon, while the very deep cuffs are 
pointed at the top and are of black silk, 





No. 2—Gives us a very stylish gown of 
thin woolen. The ground is brown, flecked 
with dark-red, not too heavy. in material 
or color, for these intermediate days when 
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No. 4. 


neither dark nor light things seem quite 
suitable. The skirt is quite plain, the over- 
jacket long and untrimmed and opening 
in front over a dark-red silk skirt. It will 
be noticed that the sleeves are wider than 
have been recently worn; but this new 
fashion will take some little time to adopt, 
for it gives a broader effect to the figure and 





should be used with some reserve by stout 
women, while it is an improvement to slender 
ones. 


No. 8—Shows a dressy costume for walk- 
ing. The gown is of dove-gray summer- 
cloth, trimmed about the bottom with two 
rows of black velvet. The basque bodice is 
not very deep, opens low down over a gray 
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siJk full front, and is ornamented with three 
rows of black velvet brought from under the 
arms and crossed in front. A similar trim. 
ming is on the cuffs. 

No, 4—Is the model of a pretty and easily 
made cape for cool fall days. It can be 
formed of cloth of any color most liked, and 
trimmed with narrow fur if it is needed for 
wear in the latter part of the season, or with 
quilled ribbon or a broad-gimp. 

No. 5—Is a pretty dress for the autumn, 
It is of two shades of brown. In the illus- 





tration, the sleeves and neck are orna- 
mented with brown feather-trimming, but a 
quilling of the darker color would look 
equally well. The bodice is made bias, the 
lines meeting exactly in front in points, 
which gives the distinguishing feature to 
this simple gown. The sleeves are also bias. 

No. 6—Shows a frock of brown velveteen, 
for a young girl. The skirt is plain and full 
at the back, and the simple girl-like bodice 
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DESIGN 


is slightly full both back and 
front, is cut square, and worn 
over a cream-colored India silk 
guimpe, Which is finished with 
a ruffe about the neck. The 
long full sleeves are gathered 
above the wrists and trimmed 
with bows of “ baby ribbon.” 

No. 7—Gives us a design of 
a broad belt with bretelles. It 
may be made of velvet, velveteen, 
or of the material of which the 
skirt is composed. It is used 
especially to wear with a silk 
or cashmere shirt-waist, and is 
a dainty addition to a wardrobe 
for any season of the year, mak- 
ing a variety as the skirt is 
white, red, blue, or pink, with 
which colors the belt and bre- 
telles will look well. 

No. 8—Is the very newest of 
the many new models out, for 
a girl’s frock. It is somewhat 
Russian in style, the bodice and skirt being 
made apparently in one piece, though of 
course there is much less fullness on the 
waist than on the skirt. It is worn with 

.a leather belt, and fastened on the left 
side with buttons. This frock is more 
effective if made with white or colored silk 





FOR BABY’S CARRIAGE-ROBE. 
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No. 9. 


sleeves; but, if they are found too thin or 
too dressy, the costume looks well if they 
are made of the material of the garment. 

No. 9—Shows a boy’s coat, made loose 
and comfortable and with many pockets, 
which of themselves are a_ recommendation 
to any garment that a boy has to wear. It 
is of rather heavy cloth and 
intended especially to slip on 
over a lighter jacket when going 
out-of-doors. 

No. 10—Is a simple cape of 
light-gray cloth, made double 
and pinked at the edges. A col- 
lar is formed by strips of gray 
braid, sewed on lengthwise. As 

- the weather becomes colder,.the 
lower cape may be lined with 
gray or red flannel lightly 
stitched in, to be*removed again 
with the return of the warmer 
spring weather. 


DESIGN FOR BABY’S CARRIAGE-ROBE. 


On the Supplement, we give a design for 
border of a baby’s carriage-robe, which should 
be embroidered in white silk, with the sta- 


mens in delicate yellow or pale-green, though 
any color fancied may be used, provided it 
is not too deep in tint. 
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PELERINE WATTEAU: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Our Supplement pattern for this month 
gives the half of the entire pattern of this 
stylish model. We give, in the illustration, 
the front and back_view. The pattern con- 
sists of three pieces 


1, PELERINE — II — 1 — 
For THE BAcK SEAM. 
PELERINE — III — II — 
For THE FRONT OF PELERINE. 
2. WATTEAU PLAIT. 
8. COLLAR. 


The pattern is so large, we were obliged to 
double in half the part marked No.1. The 
dotted line shows where the pattern turns 
over. On the back seam, at C, the Watteau 
plait is inserted. The long notches around 
the neck show where the plaits are put to 
make it fit the neck. The collar and wide 
ruffle are of heavy lace. The pelerine is of 
cloth, The Watteau plait may be of velvet, 
brocade, or lace, like the collar. All to be 
lined with contrasting silk. 

For small diagram, see next page. 
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DIAGRAM OF PELERINE WATTEAU. 





BLOTTER. 


The design on the Supplement is one 
of the trifles which is easily made and sells 
well at fairs. It is made of four layers of 
tan-colored blotting-paper, tied together with 
a bow of ribbon of the same shade. The 
lettering and stitches are done in brown, 
several shades darker than the sole. 

If desired for a birthday gift, “I send you 
a birthday offering from the bottom of my 
sole”? can be substituted for the words given, 


DUSTER-BAG,’ 


The duster-bag design which we give on 
the Supplement should delight the hearts 
of all good housekeepers, as it is really an 


ornamental thing in itself if nicely done on 
gray or brown linen, and serves to conceal 
the uncomely but useful dust-cloths. 


CASE FOR PINS, NEEDLES, ETC. 


This case is made of fine cloth, with the 
edges pinked out. The embroidery is done 
in silks, in the natural colors of flowers, 
leaves, stems, etc., all in the long (point 
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russe) or feather stitch. Line with flannel 
and arrange places in the inside for the 
articles required. A tiny flap and button- 
hole fasten the case. 























HANGING POCKET FOR DRESSING-ROOM. 


This more than useful, really nec- 
essary, and ornamental pocket for 
the dressing-room is made of Java 
canvas or coarse butcher’s-linen. 
The border, pockets, etc., are done 
in cross-stitch with either French 
working-cottons or rope silk, in 
colors to suit the room. There are 
three pockets and a top border. 
Clothes-brush, handkerchiefs, gloves, 
etc., can be put in such a convenient 
place, while the lower pocket is for 
silks, needles, safety-pins, bonnet- 
pins, etc. Back up on a stiff card- 
board back, already covered with 
sateen or linen. Loops of ribbon or 
braid finish at the top and sides, and 
furnish the places to hang to the 
wall. 


CROSS-STITCH FOR NAPKIN-BORDER. 



























This pretty cross-stitch for napkin-border 
serves as well for towels or for a simple 
centre-piece for the table; the smaller design 
is for the corners. To be effective, it should 
be done in blue or red washing-cottons, or 
blue and red combined. 











EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

INSPIRATION.—In an article in an old maga- 
zine, on Sheridan’s “School for Scandal,” I read 
that “all great work is accomplished by a slow 
laborious process; that no great piece of art was 
ever struck off in a hurry.” Now that, to a 
large extent, as Charles Lamb would say, “is a 
popular fallacy.” And you will find it usually 
the opinion of mediocre people who, while they 
may be appreciative admirers, feel so completely 
their own inability to produce anything similar 
that it seems to them a labor of Hercules. 

There is, most undisputably, such a thing as 
inspiration. Shakespeare, Titian, Correggio, 
Mozart, Handel, Canova, and others of the 
world’s masters, were God-gifted geniuses. And 
they worked largely by inspiration, and at some 
moments were more inspired than at others; 
and you note it in the superior excellence of their 
work. 

There are times when thoughts come with an 
easy smoothness; apt similes present themselves, 
and composition is simple. At other times, you 
might cudgel your poor brains for hours unsuc- 
cessfully. 

And you will find, as a result of that inspi- 
ration, that, as a rule, no second thought can 
better the first sublime expression, whether it be 
in literature, music, painting, or sculpture. 

Some of the greatest work of the world’s 
noblest laborers was done under the pressure of 
immediate necessity—there must be an incentive 
for inspiration—and with no thought or caré for 
revision. 
novel from his fertile brain for the sole purpose 
of redeeming Abbotsford; ana his fictions will 
stand while time lasts, as the purest models of 
imaginative writing. Mozart wrote his magnifi- 
cent musical compositions under the stress of 
poverty, to support his parents. Shakespeare, 
the noblest Roman of them all, made play-writ- 
ing the business of his life, and often struck off 
his grandest work at the immediate pressing 
demand to supply a play for the Globe Theatre. 
Wordsworth went carefully over his poems in 
the later years of his life, and made many alter- 
ations—rewriting some portions; but, to my 
thinking, he has seldom bettered the first fruits 
of his muse. 

The inventions and philosophies may bé 
remodeled; but the masterpieces in tragedy, 
symphony, and statuary may not be retouched 
with impunity, even by their creators. 

WILLIAM FRANCIS SAGE. 
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Walter Scott poured forth novel after. 


AUTUMN LEAVES.—Oak leaves, beech leaves, 
blackberry, poplar, and maple leaves should be 
carefully gathered. Then have a couple of irons 
ready. Cover a table with newspapers and a 
cloth; smooth a leaf with the hand, rub one of 
the itons lightly with beeswax, letting it glide 
quickly over the leaf on both sides until it jg 
thoroughly dry. Other irons must be rubbed 
over a bag of resin, and this should be passed 
over every leaf, which makes them hard and 
glossy. Let them remain, when done, in an 
unused room on newspaper, giving them ample 
space, and cover with more paper, and they will 
prove a useful store. 


TENNIS-CAKES.—Some of these are as elabo- 
rately decorated as are wedding-cakes. They 
are iced and are decorated with a raised wreath 
composed of preserved fruit, arranged to repre- 
sent a kind of laurel crown with red berries, 
Bits of angelica for the leaves, brightened up 
with glowing cherries and pieces of orange. In 
the centre, two miniature rackets in ivory sugar 
and three silvered balls, the whole effectively 
contrasting with the snowy whiteness of the 
background. Such ornamentation is eminently 
suitable for women’s deft fingers and artistic 
tendencies. <A good eye for coloring, sure hand 
for sketching, and plenty of imagination are 
required to conceive and execute such decora- 
tions. 


DRIED FLOWERS.—It is easy to make a pretty 
lamp-shade by carefully sticking dried flowers 
between two pieces of white tracing-paper, cut 
to form a portion of a lamp-shade. When about 
eight of these are finished, sew them together 
with white silk. Obtain the right shape by buy- 
ing a wire framework. When the lamp is lighted, 
the colors of the flowers show distinctly through 
the paper, and the effect is pretty. Candle- 
shades can also be made in the same way, only 
they do not need cutting in more than one 
place. 


WE MusT BE EITHER Goop oR EvIL.—It is 
said that there is no vacuum in nature. This is 
no doubt true: it is equally true when applied to 
the spirit, for there is no vacuum in the mind of 
any of us. Our minds are filled with either good 
or evil. Let every girl then examine herself, 
and, if she finds evil in possession, turn it out, 
that truth and purity may enter and take its 
place. 
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Usrrut Hints.—Most of us have little ones 
round us, and it is always a pleasure to please a 
child. A dear little cradle can be made from a 
match-box: the box forms the cradle; the lid, 
with the top removed, fits on this as a head-piece. 
It must all be covered inside and out with pink 
calico gummed on flat; over this, muslin or lace 
draperies to form valance and curtains. A tiny 
mattress, pillow, and bedding make this a charm- 
ing nest for a wee doll in appropriate night-dress ! 

A useful pocket to hang by the bed is made 
from a night-light box, the cover cut in trian- 
gular form for the back. This can be covered 
with any bit of material, and finished with bows 
and a loop of ribbon by which to attach it to the 
wall; and, when complete, it holds a match-box 
for use at night. Match-boxes are among those 
things which should have a fixed place of resi- 
dence well out of reach of tiny fingers. 

Young ladies know how useful is a duster in 
the drawing-room, which, though not orna- 
mental, is often needful; and this must be 
hidden from view after it is used. Pretty fanci- 
fal duster-bags can be made of any remnants of 
silk or art muslin; the ever useful palm-leaf fan 
can be utilized as background, or a bit of black 
velvet embroidered in gold braid, or, better still, 
apiece of crazy patchwork. 

Shabby little card-board boxes can be beautified 
by slightly padding the top with rag and cover- 
ing this with a piece of lint or swan’s-cloth 
firmly glued down; border with a strip of col- 
ored paper. On the lint, stick tiny shells and 
small bright seeds and scraps of dry moss and 
sea-weed. Such a box, ornamented by loving 
little fingers, makes a pretty gift; useful, also, 
for holding buttons or other trifles. 


“RARE BEN JONSON” could be very severe on 
women when he was in the humor—or, perhaps 
more correctly, out of humor. He once wrote 
this about housewives: A woman the more curi- 
ous she is about her face is commonly the more 
careless about her house. 


BICYCLING FOR WoMEN.—Doctor Stella Hunt 
gives this sensible verdict in regard to the exer- 
cise: “If our girls realized the enjoyment, recre- 
ation, and health to be derived from the wheel, 
many more would ride. The pleasure of cycling 
more than makes up for the criticism of Mrs. 
Grundy. Girls, if you would be happy and 
healthful, ride a wheel.” 

To this we add the opinion of a noted German 
scientist: “I cannot conceive anything more 
graceful than a lady riding a bicycle in suitable 
costume, especially when the trip is made in the 
country. To the fair sex, any and every health- 
giving exercise should be recommended; it is 
for the good of humanity, and is summed up in 
one word, ‘health,’ whose natural sequence is 
happiness.” 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lessons Learned from Other Lives. By B. O. 
Flower. Boston: Arena Publishing Company.— 
This charming volume contains the biographies 
of fourteen celebrated men and women of dif- 
ferent ages and countries. Seneca and Epictetus 
represent the Roman philosophers, while our 
own Henry Clay is presented as a type of a 
statesman. Joan of Arc’s soul-thrilling story is 
given; Whittier, the Carey sisters, Bryant, Poe, 
and John Howard Payne have all a place; and 
then come Alfred Russel Wallace, the scientist, 


‘and Victor Hugo, the many-sided man of genius. 


A recent critic has written so well of this work 
that we cannot forbear quoting a portion of his 
review. ‘‘ There are countless writers,” he says, 
“who are able to write elegantly, whose sen- 
tences are faultless in construction, and charm 
by the rhythm of their cadence; but there are 
few who combine with beauty and sweetness of 
diction a thorough and comprehensive knowl- 
edge, an earnest and conscientious desire to 
impart it to others. Mr. Flower has not only a 
charming style, but his whole soul is engaged in 
the subject he has under consideration, and he 
impresses the mind of the reader with his own 
sympathetic fervor. This series of biographical 
sketches of representative men and women is 
especially valuable for young people, as furnish- 
ing models for the conduct of life, and encourage- 
ment by showing what perseverance under the 
most adverse circumstances has accomplished. 

The Hand of Destiny. By Ossip Schubin. New 
York: Worthington Co.—A story of life in Rome 
—the Rome of to-day, filled with wanderers from 
every clime, who find in Italy Goethe’s “ home of 
the soul.” It is a story of mingled character 
and incident, told with a passion which makes it 
read like a personal experience. The book is 
translated by Mary A. Robinson, and is printed 
in good type on excellent paper. 
‘ A Daughter's Heart. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co—Mrs. Cameron 
has a large circle of admirers in this country, as 
well as in England, which proves that she has 
known how to strike the popular taste—so much 
even those critics who speak disparagingly of 
her works must needs concede. Her present 
effort is in her best and most interesting vein. 
The characters are natural, frequently from the 
very inconsistency displayed in their actions, the 
incidents are telling, and the simple plot is well 
sustained. 

Tania’s Peril. By Henry Gréville. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This charming story has 
been added to the publishers’ twentyfive-cent 
series. It is one of its author’s most brilliant 
productions, so overflowing with wit and humor 
that it might easily be condensed into an effective 
comedy for the stage. The publishers have also 
produced, in the same edition, Henry Gréville’s 
novel, “ Mam’zelle Eugenie.” This is not only 
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an excellent story, but is valuable for its clear 
descriptions of many old Muscovite habits and 
customs. 

Lilian De Courcy. By Mrs. C. A. Warfield. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This is a 
sequel, or rather a continuation, of the “ House- 
hold of Bouverie,” which appeared a short time 
ago in the twentyfive-cent series of this house. 
The two books together make a wonderfully 
powerful novel which no lover of romance should 
fail to read. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

SUPERIOR to Vaseline and cucumbers: Creme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light 
cutaneous affections; whitens, perfumes, fortifies 
the skin. J.Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, New 
York. Druggists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores. 


AMoNG the many flattering press notices of 
“Peterson,” we quote the following: “ Peter- 
son” for August is as fresh as need be. It is a 
periodical which the ladies appreciate very 
highly, and have good reason to.—Herald, Clin- 
ton, Wis. In the July “Peterson” there are 
many articles of positive merit, for this popular 
household magazine more than sustains its repu- 
tation by the excellence of the current num- 
ber.—Daily Globe, Chicago, Ill. 


RULES OF LIVING. 

WHEN we meet a person who has reached 
advanced age—eighty, ninety, or a greater num- 
ber of years scored to his credit—we are moved 
to inquire the secret of such longevity and the 
good health that usually accompanies length of 
days. 

Simple living, simple habits, abundance of 
fresh air, regular exercise, form the main part of 
the answer. But, as a rule, there is an important 
adjunct to these good ways: it is a vigorous con- 
stitution, inherited from some strong ancestor a 
generation or so back; but, where one is found 
with such an inheritance, there are many with 
comparatively no constitutional endurance. To 
such persons, “an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” They must husband and 
build upon what they do possess, or life with its 
possibilities for pleasure and usefulness will hold 
little for them. Much may be done in this line 
by intelligence and patience not mapped out in 
the school of pharmacy. 

Breathing is the fundamental law of existence ; 
hence, if the air inhaled be pure or impure, it is 
quite worth while to know. Pure air meeting 
the blood in the lungs is nature’s great plan of 
life. 

The good housewife should frequently go to 
the open door, or out-of-doors, and breathe and 
breathe for the space of five minutes. The pan- 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


cakes will slip to the frying-pan easier, and the 
cooking-machinery move swifter and lighter 
afterward. 

To the teacher in the restless school-room, 
oftentimes with hot head and weary brain, a 
deep draught of pure air at the end of each hour 
is a boon one will not easily relinquish once 
applied. 

If those whose reserve is small do not husband 
their strength and cling to known health rules 
and preventives, they must pay the penalty, 
Even when one acts according to his highest 


- light, there are pains and weaknesses; still, the 


chances are less. 


SUPERSTITIONS REGARDING BABIES.- 

It is believed by many that, if a child cries at 
its birth and lifts up only one hand, it is born to 
command. It is thought very unlucky not to 
weigh the baby before it is dressed. When first 
dressed, the clothes should not be put on over 
the head, but drawn on over the feet, for luck, 
When first taken from the room in which it was 
born, it must be carried upstairs, before going 
down, so that it will rise in the world. In any 
case, it must be carried upstairs, or up the street, 
the first time it is taken out. It is also con- 
sidered in England and Scotland, unlucky, to cut 
the baby’s nails or hair before it is twelve months 
old. The saying: 

Born on Monday, fair in the face; 

Born on Tuesday, full of God’s grace; 

Born on Wednesday, the best to be had; 

Born on Thursday, merry and glad; 

Born on Friday, worthily given ; 

Born on Saturday, work hard for a living; 

Born on Sunday, shall never know want, 
is known with various changes all over the 
Christian world ; one deviation from the original 
makes Friday’s child “free in giving.” Thurs- 
day has one very lucky hour just before sunrise, 

The child that is born on the Sabbath day 

Is bonny and good and gay. 
While 

He who is born on New Year's morn 

Will have his own way as sure as you’re born. 
And 

He who is born on Easter morn 

Shall never know care, or want, or harm. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


I= Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 
tested by a practical housekeeper. 


CAKES, 
Ginger-Snaps.—Four good cupfuls of flour, one 
cupful of lard, half a cupful of butter, two cup- 
fuls of brown sugar, one cupful of molasses, one 
cupful of cold water, one tablespoonful of ground 
ginger, one tablespoonful of cinnamon, two small 
teaspoonfuls of soda dissolved in hot water. Put 
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sugar, molasses, and shortening into a bowl, and 
set in the oven until the contents are warm 
enough to mix readily. Stir in the spices and 
water, soda and flour. Flour thickens so vari- 
ously that it may be necessary to add more in 
order to make the dough stiff enough to roll out. 
Make the cakes very thin and bake quickly. 
This recipe is for a large quantity. 

Chocolate Cake-—Two ounces of chocolate, four 
eggs, half a cupful of milk, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla, haif a cupful of butter, one and a half 
cupfuls of sugar, one heaping teaspoonful of 
baking-powder, one and three-fourths cupfuls of 
flour. Dissolve the chocolate in five tablespoon- 
fuls of boiling water. Beat the butter to a cream, 
add gradually the sugar, beating all the while, 
add the yolks, beat again, then the milk, then 
the melted chocolate and flour. Give the whole 
a vigorous beating. Now beat the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff froth, and stir them carefully into 
the mixture ; add the vanilla and baking-powder. 
Mix quickly and lightly, turn intoa greased pan, 
and bake in a moderate oven fortyfive minutes. 

Apple Snowballs.—Boil a quarter-pound of rice 
in water until perfectly tender. Pare and core 
a few apples, replace the core by two cloves, 
brown sugar, and a squeeze of lemon-juice. 
Cover each apple with a little rice, and tie it up 
separately in a cloth. Boil for half an hour, and 
serve with a sweet sauce flavored with lemon. 

Apple Compéte.—Pare half a dozen good apples, 
scoop out the middle without breaking the fruit. 
Place in a pie-dish, with a quarter of a pint of 
water, half a pound of sugar, and the rind and 
juice of half a lemon. Cover the dish, and cook 
in a hot oven until the fruit is quite tender. 
When done, pour over the syrup with a dessert- 
spoonful of rum added to it, and serve with 
cream. 

Apple Salad.—Boil some good apples lightly, 
and then slice them into a salad-bowl, adding 
half a pint of syrup, the rind and juice of one 
lemon, two dessertspoonfuls of whisky, and a 
tablespoonful of blanched grated almonds. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fic. 1.—DREss, OF MAUVE FIGURED INDIA 
SILK. The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with 
two bands of white Irish lace. The waist, with 
a long basque, is also trimmed with lace. Front 
and sleeves made of silk. Broad bands of lace 
on the cuffs. 

Fig. 11.—WALKING-DREss, OF TERRA-COTTA 
Nun’s-VEILING. A plain skirt, made of the 
nun’s-veiling, trimmed with a broad band of silk 
of a darker shade around the bottom. Loop and 
long ends of ribbon at the side. Corselet and 
sleeves made of nun’s-veiling. Full front of 
silk. Bonnet of black straw, trimmed with 
sprays of black jet and feathers; black velvet 
strings. 

Vou. CI{—18. 


Fic. 111.— RECEPTION-DREsSs, OF STRIPED 
Sirk. The skirt and sleeves are made of the 
striped silk. Bodice of black watered silk; 
revers on either side of the light-green chiffon 


jabot. Hat of black straw, trimmed in front 


with light-green and pink ribbon, cock’s-feathers, 
and buckle. 

FiG, 1v.—WEDDING-DREss, OF HEAVY WHITE 
CORDED SILK. The front of the skirt and bodice 
is cutin one. The bodice is gathered from the 
shoulders, joined in front under a bunch of 
orange-blossoms. Plastron of the silk. The 
skirt is festooned with bunches of orange-blos- 
soms. Long coat-bodice, with trails of orange- 
blossoms. Long veil, fastened with a bunch of 
the same flowers. 

Fic. v.—CHILD’s Dress, OF PINK INDIA 
Sik. The skirt and waist are made in one, 
fastened at the side with a rosette made of white 
ribbon.’ Yoke of white embroidery. Hat of 
black straw, with a bunch of pink feathers in 
front. 

Fig. VI.—WALKING-DREss, OF CREAM-COL- 
ORED CHALLIs, figured with dark-blue. The 
skirt is ornamented with four rows of very 
narrow dark-blue ribbon. The sleeves, bottom, 
and front of the basqne-bodice are edged with 
the blue ribbon. This bodice is full in front on 
the right side, and buttons on the left side below 
a collar of blue and white silk. Sleeves tight to 
the elbow, and full above. Hat of black lace, 
with cream-colored ribbon bows. 

Fic. Vul.—WaALKING-DREss, OF HEATHER 
PLaip. The skirt is quite plain. The deep coat 
or blazer is lined, and the revers are faced with 
changeable brown and purple silk. The under- 
bodice is made of the same silk, belted at the 
waist and laid in deep tucks on the upper part. 
Brown straw hat, with open-work brim, trimmed 
with brown ribbon. 

Fic. viir.—HovsE OR WALKING DREss, OF 
Two SHADES OF CREPON AND WHITE. The 
spots are brocaded with a dark violet tint like a 
pansy. The bottom is trimmed with a deep 
ruffle in front. At the back, the short train is 
plain. The full bodice is worn under a wide 
wrinkled band of the material. The velvet 
cuffs and collar are of the violet color of the 
spots, and the full cape is removable. Jabot of 
white dotted net. Small bonnet of heliotrope- 
colored velvet, trimmed with violet ribbon and 
feather. 

Fig. 1x.—HovsE-DREss, OF GRAY AND BLACK 
STRIPED WOOLEN. The skirt is slightly trained 
and opens over a narrow front of black velvet. 
The jacket-waist has a plastron of the velvet, 
and the whole is trimmed with a narrow black 
gimp. 

Fig. x.—Hovuse-DreEss, OF WILLOW-GREEN 
CHINA SILK. The bottom of the skirt is edged 
with a rose quilling of black lace. The pointed 
bodice has a basque formed of wide lace. A col- 
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lar and jabot of the same, only narrower. 
Moderately full sleeves, buttoned on the inside 
of the arms. 

Fig. X1.—WALKING OR House DREss, OF 
Tan-CoLoRED CAMEL’S-Hair. The skirt is 
edged by a row of dark-brown velveteen, above 
which are placed groups of buttons. The bodice, 
which is cut somewhat like a man's coat, is of 
dark-brown velveteen. The front is shown in 
the small pattern on the upper right side of the 
fashion-plate, opens over a plain plastron of the 
tan-color, has revers, and the plastron is orna- 
mented with buttons. 

Fic. xm.—FALL Wrap, made of a shawl. 
This is an excellent fashion for putting to use an 
old-style shawl. The border and fringe can be 
adapted in the way seen in the plate. The cape 
may be made of some plain material, of a color 
of the ground of the shawl, and the ribbon 
should correspond. 

Fig. xmi.—Straw Hat, ornamented with 
velvet and stiff feathers. 

Fic. XIv.—MOURNING BONNET, OF BLACK 
CREPE, especially suited for an elderly woman. 
The trimming is a wide Alsatian bow of crépe. 

Fic. xv.—BLAcK STRAW BONNET, faced with 
cream-colored silk, aud having a row of narrow 
black lace around the brim. Bow of cream 
muslin and aigrette. 

Fig. Xvi.—Ficuu, oF Sort THIN WHITE 
MUSLIN, edged with lace, ornamented with bows 
of ribbon on the shoulders, and worn over a 
green velvet plastron. This very pretty addi- 
tion to the toilette may be used over any kind of 
bodice which it will fit. 

Fig. XVII.—FALL JACKET, OF SMOKE-GRAY 
BEDFORD CLoTH. It is rather full in the skirt 
at the back, open in front, with revers faced with 
gray silk. Silver buttons on each side. Long 
tight cuffs, fastened with small silver buttons, 
with full upper sleeves. Sailor-hat of white 
straw, trimmed with blue ribbon. 

Fig. XVIII—SLEEVE, OF ScoTcH PLAID 
CHEviotT, full on the upper part, with double 
cuffs in dark plush and light silk. 

Fig. xrx.—Hat, oF ENGLISH CREPE, for 
mourning. The brim is composed of three 
plaited frills of the crépe, and the crown of 
shirred crépe, with a roll of the same at the 
bottom. Bow, with standing ends, in front. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—For street-wear, the 
tailor-made dress is in greatest favor; the skirt 
is still too long at the back, but some slight 
change for the better is to be observed in this 
respect. The very tight skirt has also given way 
just a little to the suspicion of drapery about the 
hips, the plaits there producing an easier and 
more graceful effect. Narrow bands of ribbon, 
braid, or gimp~which will be replaced by other 
narrow bands of fur, later in the season—are the 
principal trimmings. The bodices of these 
gowns are usually tight-fitting, with vests of 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





different styles: sometimes quite plain, opening 
over a shirt-front with a tie; sometimes made of 
silk, and full. The bodice may be cut in points 
or with basques, and be equally fashionable. 

For house-dresses, greater liberty is taken with 
the bodice, as it is more ornamented with lace, 
ribbons, and chiffon, and it is usually full in 
some way. Sleeves, too, are large, not too high; 
and they, as well as house-bodices, are very much 
left to the faney of the maker: no law is to be 
laid down with regard to them, provided they 
are not stiff. Skirts of house-dresses are com- 
paratively plain. 

Alpacas and mohairs are used for the early fall; 
they are of all colors, and make most serviceable 
costumes. 

All sorts of light woolen materials are to’ be seen 
for this season’s. fall wear, and also all the colors 
so long worn, with new tints of the same colors 
added to the list. No wardrobe is considered 
complete without a black dress. If for the street, 
it should Le of some woolen stuff; silk, except 
surah or the India silk, is not used for out-of- 
door wear, but, for the house, black silk is always 
elegant. To make a change, a black net over- 
dress may be added if necessary, with rose- 
colored, primrose, blue, willow-green, or poppy- 
red trimmings of various sorts. 

More jackets appear as the season advances, 
but the comfortable loose cloak and long cape 
ear by no means abolished; they are too con- 
venient. 

Bonnets are still small—a little too small to be 
becoming, we think, as they are frequently put 
on the top of the head like a plate; but they are 
perhaps preferable to the big bonnets like those 
of the early part of the century, which look well 
on quite young people or on women with pictur- 
esque faces, but only accentuate middle age and 
plain features. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Grrw’s Dress. The yoke and sleeves 
are made of blue cashmere. Apron made of a 
plaid gingham. Belt, cuffs, and collar embroid- 
ered in cross-stitch, Russian pattern. 

Fig. 11.—GrIRv’s Dress. Guimpe of white 
India silk, trimmed with bows of white ribbon. 
Brown challis covered with white flowers. 
Bodice pointed in front and gathered at the 
waist. Skirt plain, plaited at the side. Ribbon 
around the waist, the color of material of the 
dress. 

Fic. 111.—Boy’s Suit, for gymnasium or ath- 
letic sports. This suit is of flannel and is made 
to save more expensive clothes in the gymnasium, 
base-ball or tennis field. It has the great advan- 
tage of giving free use to all the limbs, and a 
loose fit is an essential part of its convenience. 

Fig. 1v.--Scotcu Cap. for a boy, with plumes 
stuck through with a metal ornament. 
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